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LEQNA RD WRAY. 
A ROMANCE OF MODEBN HISTORY. 


the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastile,” 
Py The Embassy,” “ The Yule Log,” ‘‘ Philip of 
Lutetia,” Se. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Spider catches his Fly. 


It is nine o’clock in the morning, but Mar- 
tin has not yet awakened from his heavy sleep. 
A liberal use of the contents of the small tin 
box, lest night, has prolonged his stupor be- 











yond the usual number of hours. He arouses | j 


himself at last, looking wildly about, as if in 
alarm, for there is a loud knocking at the 
door. Presently he appears to recollect him- 
eclf, and hastens to admit the visiter. It is 
Zachariah Grit. 

“ Morning,” says he, on entering. “I’m 
come to the time.” g 

“ You got my note, then,” answered Martin ; 
“it is well.” 

“What's up?” inquired Zach. 

Martin pute his finger on his lip, re-opens 
the door, Igoks out on the landing, and having 
satisfied himself that no one is there, closes 
the door again quietly, and follows Grit up to 
the great arm chair, into which he has uncere- 
moniously inducted himeelf. 

“They will be here in less than half an 
hour,” he says. 

“They? Who?” asks Zachariah. 

“ Monsieur Aveling and Gaetano Pelligrini,” 
answers Martin. 

Zach gives & long, low whistle. 

“That’s onpleasant news,” he observes. 
You’d best to say quick what you’ve got to 
tell me, and let me go. I mightn’t keep quite 
cool in front of Mark.” 

“T have nothing to say,” resumes Martin. 

“Then what in the name of all creation did 
you send to me for?’ asks Zach, interrupting 
him. “You don’t know, you don’t, what’s 
atween Mark and me. There’s that that 
makes bad blood, I tell you. We mustn’t 
meet, or there’ll be damage done to the law; 
yes, sir.” 

He gets up, but is pushed back into the 
chair again by Martin, who says, with great 
coolness— 

“You must stay here. I do not know what 
is going on. Pelligrini does not trust me. 
Whenever Monsieur Aveling comes, I am al- 
ways sent out of the way. I know nothing, 
only that there is danger. I told you I would 
inform you. I have kept my word.” 

“Well, that’s a fact,” replies Grit, “but 
what am [.to do?” 

“{ will conceal you where you shall over- 
hear what they say,” observes Martin. 

He passes behind the arm chair, and opens 
a closet in the wainscoting. It is full of 
books, parchments, and litter of various kinds, 
but there is still room enough for a man of 
Grit’s slender proportions. 

“Here! you must hide here,” resumes Mar- 
tin. “I will lock you in, and release you as 
soon after they are gone as I can.” 

Zach inspects the -closet with a degree of 
curiosity not unnatural under the circum- 
stances. His countenance assumes @ puzzled 
expression. He hesitates. His manner is no- 
ticed by Martin. 

“You will trust me?” he says, inquiringly. 

Zuch beideothohad 

“/Tis well,” Martin says; “ get in.’ 

“ Not sooner than | need to,” remarks Zach. 
“It’s got a smell like a rat-hole, and I aint 
clear about breathing in it.” 

Martin ehrugs his shoulders, and proceeds 
to put things a little straight, stopping every 
now and then to listen at the door, and con- 
versing with Grit in a subdued voice. Their 
conversation is cut short by the sound of foot- 
steps on the stairs; on bearing which, Martin 
— a sign to Grit, who enters his hiding- 
place. 

“Not a word!” observes Martin, placing 
his finger on his lip again. 

“ Quiet as death!” answers Zach. 

Martin nods his head in token of his satis- 
faction and confidence, and locks the closet 
door, the key of which he puts into his pocket. 
Scarcely has hedone 80, before he has to let 
in Mark Aveling and Pelligrini. This done, 
he retires into his little room. 

The two new-comers enter into conversation 
in @ low whisper, and exchange significant 
giancee, which have a direct reference to the 
presence of Martin. They evidently under- 
stand each other. 

“Have you the deeds and the bond here?” 
asks Aveling. 

The attorney replies in the effirmative, and 
takes them out of @ drawer in an iron safe, 


of which he has the key. Aveling inspects | 


them, and appesrs satiefied. 

“And of these you will give me a copy?” he 
observes. “It is only by way of precaution, 
you know.” 

4 The attorney noda his head, and calls Mar- 

in, 

“Martin,” he says, “you will prepare a 
copy of these desea: WThey will - want- 
ed not later than to-morrow.” 

“To morrow?” exclaims Martin. 

“To-morrow,” repeats Pelligrini; “ what of 
that?” 

_ “Can’t do it,” answers Martin. “There isn’t 
time. Besides, I want to go out to morrow.” 

“ You must find time,” retorts Pelligrini. 

“And if | can’t?” asks Martin. 

“You will do as 1 bid you,” is the brief re- 
Ply. yg And, here, take this note to the huis- 
ser, . 

Martin takes the note with a sullen air. He 
secs that he will be obliged to go into a remote 
neighborhood, and perfectly comprehends why. 

“Am I to go now?” he says. 

“At once,” replies Gaetano. 

a takes his hat, and slowly leaves the 

m. 


“ThaVs @ queer fellow of yours,” o 
Aveling to the attorney. a: See 

“Yes,” responds the latter; “ a very eccen- 
tric fellow. ¢ is @ gambler, and plays away 
‘very farthing ho can scrape together. To me, 

owever, he is invaluable. He is the most dis- 
‘reet person in the world, for the simple rea- 
‘on that he has no acquaintances. Still, it is 
Pay in certain cases, not to trust any one too 
“t; and in the business we have in hand, Mon- 
‘leur Aveling, the fewer witnesses the better. 

his is ong of the little disagreeables attendant 
"pon such transactions as these.” 
St!” exclaims Aveling, with a frown. 
Allons,” resumes the attorney; “you need 
Pe feel offended. It is of no use our trying to 
re each other on the score of the honesty of 
rn affair. You, ag a man of the world, Mon- 
rs Aveling, though you wish to accomplish 
the wesc on know and must feel that if 
new the part wo are playing, we 
thould be hunted out of decent pod 2s: ow 
M Pardon, me Monsieur Pelligri i,” resumes 
ry with the heavy frown still on his brow; 
an not think we came to converse on the mo- 
ty of this or of any other transaction. Sup- 
uve Proceed to business.” 

: Certainly,” responds the attorney; “so 
cacy tare Sgteed, there shall beno deli- 
tergeoemeen us. I do not post to be bet- 
the ‘no my neighbors, but I do not care that 
10 should consider themselves better than I. 
det ® business in hand, then. You are quite 

cruuined to carry off the young lady ?” 

« se80lved !” is the laconic response. 

And when?” aske Pelligrini. 

“an £000 as the brother is out of the way.” 

St will bein a day or two. The pws 

to-morrow I shall arrange to have him 

ae —— the mpm of this bond. As he 
loreigner, process will be summary. 

. ‘nearcerated, he can be detained ae long 


ah! Diss Milivea” 
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ride can’t be brought down to its level. 
¢ me once Jay my band fairly on you, the 
devil himself shall not deliver you.” 
“No excitement, no excitement,” in 
the attorney, laying his long fingers on Mark’s 
knee, in the most affable manner possible. 
“We must preserve our coolness, or wo shall 
ruin all.” 
“But you do not know—you can never 
know,” continues Mark, bis countenance 
growing deadly pale as he speaks, “what I 
have undergone, what I have done, to obtain 
possession of that wench. [ would forget it 
myself, if I could. And yet you ask me to 
keep cool. Yes, I am cool, outwardly; but 
here, hero” —he strikes his broast hard— 
“ there is a furnace, do you see”—— 
Ho stops short, and starts to his feet, listen- 
ing. 
“Did you hear nothing ?” he asks. 
“T am not sure,” replies the attorney ;““ what 
was it?” . 
“The noiso came from that closet behind 
you,” responds the other. 
“ Rate, rate,” answers Gaetano. “ But come, 
Monsieur Aveling,” he pursues, “I do not wish 
to know any secrets, and shail therefore not 
attempt to put a construction upon your mys- 
terious words. One would think you had com- 
mitted a murder, or something as bad. Eh! 
why, what ails you?” : 
He looks at Mark with amazement. He is 
pale and motionless, and a heavy perspiration 
bathes his ghastly countenance, He grasps 
the back of the chair, which he clings to con- 
vulsively, as if to preserve himself from falling. 
Presently he passes his hand across his damp 
forehead, and drops into bis seat. 
“ft is past! Itisover!” he gasps. “Do 
not mind it, Monsieur Pelligrini,” he continues ; 
“T am subject to these attacks. You were 
saying” : 
Gaetano sees that the composure is forced, 
and that Aveling’s mind is fixed upon some cir- 
cumstance in his life that will not bear the 
light. He forbears, however, from dwelling 
upon his client’s absence of mind, and adroitly 
changes the theme. 
“| was observing,” he says, “that as matters 
now stand, Monsieur Aveling, you have relin- 
quished ali claim upon Monsieur Wray’s prop- 
erty.” 
“Eh! What?” exclaims Mark. “Not at 
all.” 
“ Nominally—nominally, of course,” resumes 
Gaetano, “as between our two selves, but vir- 
tually in relation to third parties. I merely 
remind you of this, because I shall have to 
make good my claim against Monsieur Wray, 
and the court will examine things very closely. 
In answer, therefore, to your request to hold 
the mortgage-deeds, | am compelled, for my 
own security’s sake, and for your own, to keep 
them until iecasiekt Wray is safely caged, and 
the court has pronounced the debt to be just. 
You understand?” ) 
« Perfectly,” replies Mark. “Thore is only 
this slight inconvenience—that, though I have 
a copy of them, so long as those deeds them- 
selves are not in my hands, I have no legal 
claim upon Wray which | could substantiate; 
and, should anything happen to you, or to 
them, my position would become serious.” 
“ Allons donc,” exclaimed Gaetano. “In two 
or three days the effair will be settled ; Mon- 
sieur Wray will be at Clichy ;* the debt will 
have been admitted by him, and proved; you 
will have secured Mademoiselle, and [ can then 
restore you the dccuments”——_ 
“ And you will have carned the sum we have 
agreed upon,” says Mark. “ Let it be so, then; 
only despatch the business, for it drags, and it 
is—it is not pleasant.” ‘ 
“You have heard my orders té Martin,” re- 
merks Gaetano. “As soon as the deeds are 
copied, you may look upon your affair as set- 
tled.” 
“There is no fear of their leaving Paris, 
oh?” inquires Mark. 
“{ have seen to that,” replies the attorney. 
“They are closely watched, and, as Monsieur 
Wray is a foreigner and a debtor, I have laid 
an embargo upon his passport. The police 
will not now lose sight of him.” 
The arrangement appears satisfactory to 
Mark, for a sinister expression of joy for a mo- 
ment lights up his countenance, without, how- 
ever, improving it. The attorney, too, is evi- 
dently pleaeed with himself, and rubs his long 
fingers together till their joints crack. He ex- 
changes glances of intelligence with his client, 
but, for some reason, they cannot look each 
other frankly in the face. As if by mutual 
consent, and in obedience to some thought or 
impulse common to both, they suddenly color 
up, and look down at the floor. There ensues 
an embarrassing pause, which is abruptly ter- 
minated by Mark, who starts to his feet, and, 
taking his hat, prepares to leave the den. 
“Ah! you are going, then?” observes the 
attorney. 
“Unleés you have anything further to say,” 
replies. Mark. . 
“T believe we have settled everything, as far 
as it is poesible,” answers Gaetano. “We mect 
here the day after to-morrow, as agreed, pre- 
vious to effecting the arrest of Monsieur Wray.” 
“Understood,” rejoins Mark, briefly. “Au 
revoir, Monsieur Peiligrini.” 
The attorney rises to conduct his client to 
the door, but the latter does not once turn his 
head. He reaches the door first, opens it, and 
goes out, without even responding to the part- 
ing salutation of the attorney. 
“T do not half like this business,” mutters 
Gaetano to himself, in his own tongue, ag ho 
resumes his place at the table. “There is 
more behind than I altogether care to know. 
Then the abduction of this girl! It is a busi- 
ness that may conduct us both—one at least— 
to the galleys.” 
His long fingers nervously clutch the deeds, 
as he turns the folios over and over. His brow 
becomes puckered, and the corners of his 
mouth are contracted. His cogitations are 
manifestly far from being encouraging, or even 
mana But they are protracted, neverthe- 
ess. 
“ Ah, bah!” he exclaims at last. “ Who is 
to know? The sum is heavy, and worth try- 
ing for. This Monsieur Aveling was wise in 
being generous, or” 
He looks round. Has he heard the rats 
again? He listens. Nothing! All is still. 
“ And yot,” he says, in & low voice. “I 
could have sworn I heard a noise in that 
closet.” 
He rises and goes up to the door of Zach’s 
hiding-place. He puts his ear close to it, and 
listens attentively. He then tries the door, but 
it is fast. Where is the key ? 
He looks about—on the table; on the man- 
tel-shelf; in Martin’s closet; on the shelves ; 
everywhere. Wherever is the key ? 
He takes @ bunch out of his pocket, at last, 
and tries several. Not one fits the look. He 
is still trying when Martin comes in. 
“ Ah, you arrive in time,” exclaims the at- 
torney. “ Where is the key of this closet?” 
“What's the matter?” asks Martin, gasp- 
ing for breath. 
“ Nothing, only I want the key of this closet.” 
“Pye lost it,” replies Martin. “Couldn’t 
find it this morning. What do you want ?” 
“Pye hoard a strange noise, twice or thrice, 
here,” responds the attorney. “ But, after all, 
perhaps it is only rats.” 
“Rats,” exclaims Martin. “Rate for cer- 
tain. Dye done what you told me. The offi- 
cer has pot the letter.” 
“Good,” resumes the other. 
about the copying.” 
“ Monsieur Pelligrini,” says Martin, “ give 
me & couple of days. I promised my Lisetto 
we would take a holyday to-morrow. I can’t 
disappoint my Lisette.” 
“You will take care not to disappoint me, 
Martin,” retorts the attorney ; “I tell you it is 
urgent. It must be done. You can take your 
holyday another day.” : 
“Tt is her féte, poor child,” replies Martin. 
But the attorney says nothing. He only 
takes up the deeds, and, folding them together, 
hands them to his slave, whd takes them list- 
lessly. The attorney looks at him fixedly, and 








“And now set 








* The prison for debtors is situated at Clichy —Ea- 


with an air of menace, and then abruptly quits 
the room. 

“Tyrant!” Martin. “ Did I not know 
you could thrust me into jail for the miserable 
sum I owe you, and thus deprive me of the 
pleasure of seeing my child when I like, we 
should see ””—— 

“ Let me out,” cries a stifled voice. 

Martin locks the door of the apartment, be- 
fore he releases Grit, who holds his long knife 
in his hand. F 

“ A near squeak, I reckon,” he exclaims, as 
he leaps into the room. “I was ’bliged to cut 
@ hole in the panel, or I should have boen 
smothered.” 

“ You have heard all?” asks Martin. 

“Every word,” replies the other. “The 
bis’ness is just about as black as pitch, and 
when Mark’s hanged for it, t)other won’t be 
far from the gallows; no, sir. Ob, my! What’s 
to be done? Your friend, the offizor, couldn’t 
be tuk sick day after to-morrow, eh?” 

“] don’t understand,” replies Martin. “ You 
forget I am not in the secret.” 

Zach reoollects that this is a fact, and 
straightway proceeds to acquaint Martin with 
the nice little plot to which he has become 
privy, winding up by asking what can be done. 

But Martin is not bright, and can suggest 
nothing. Yet there is no time to be lost, that 
is evident. Zach proposes sll sorts of impos- 
sible expedients, all of which are disposed of 
by Martin, one after another. At length, 
Zach, after pondering a while, bursts out into 
@ loud chuckle, and begins to crow. 

“T havo it, I have it,” he exclaims. “ Cock- 
a-doodle-doo! Its worth trying, anyhow; so 
here goes. Let mo out, old coon, for I’m just 
for bustin’ through the door, if you hold me in. 
My steam’s up, high pressure, and there'll be 
& blow-up afore long, | tell you—that’s a fact.” 

Martin opens the door, and stands amazed 
to see Grit leap down the stairs, half a dozen 
ata time. He is gone, however, and Martin 
returns to his.closet. 

The deeds are there. He looks at them o 
moment, and proceeds to procure the materi- 
als requisite for copying them. But a painful 
expression passes over his face, and presently 
he bursts into a fit of sobbing, in the midst of 
which, every now and then, he exclaims: 

“Poor Lisette! My poor child! What a 
disappointment ! ” 





[Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 
1854, by Atice Oarky, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Southern District of New 
York.] 

For the National Era. 


HOLLY-WOOD, 


BY ALICE CAREY, 


CHAP. V—Concluded. 


At last the house was still, and [ rose to go, 
but my courage failed, and I sunk back in my 
chair. Itis hard to turn our backs upon all 
that is dear to us in life—it is hard to make 
ourselves believe there are new hopes and new 
interests outside of those which for the time we 
find all-engrossing. I doubt, indeed, if we ever 
quite live down great sorrows; thoy leave 
marks which are never effaced from our mor- 
tal natures. 

One who has wound his way through great 
afflictions, says: 

“iver and anon, of grief subdued, 
There comes a token like a scorpion sting.” 

Sometimes, in the hour of my greatest tri- 
umphs, there comes over me the sense of their 
utter. nothingness, and far away [ see the 
fading of a dream, the reality of which would 
have blest me. We cannot look back upon 
that which was a dream to us to the last, and 
feel that, once pushed into reality, the fresh- 
ness and beauty would have worn off—tho 
moth flitted out of sight unhandled, and in 
memory its bright wings are ever up in the 
sunshine, not thin snd broken and dragging 
in the dust. That wo call success, is, after all, 
but a successful cheat—we havo gained wealth, 
perhaps, but youth is gone, and with it the 
capacity to enjoy wealth—we have earned a 
name, but the eyes in which we desired to 
shine are closed in darkness. It is as if wo 
labored hard all day, and camo home at night 
to find no welcome. When I was a very little 
girl, I desired most of all things to be a woman, 
chiefly that I might, as often as I chose, visit 
my Aunt Mary, without asking leave of my 
mother. But when womanhood came, there 
was no Aunt Mary’sto go to; and, if there had 
been, the childish desire was gone. 

But I weary you—well. 

At last, as one driven out of Paradise, I went 
from the house.. [ had trod softly down the 
stairs and through the hall; but my hand 
shook, and in turning the key I made some 
noise, and, as 1 emerged from the door, Fleet 
sprang suddenly up, and, setting his fore- 
paws on my shoulders, threw mo violently 
back. I felt that [ was betrayed; and, before 
I had gone five steps, the sash was lifted, 
and the well-known voice called, “Mary— 
Mary.” I tried to go on; but when Mr. Rich- 
ards continued, reproachfully, “If you find the 
tie which binds us together so wearisome, you 
are free—but wait ;” and he joined me as he 
said so, snd putting his arm about me, in the 
old, fond way, drew me within the vines of the 
porch. “Think not I will seek to detain you 
against your will—to-morrow, if it please you, 
you shall be sent home, in a more befitting 


a 

said I was but going as 1 came, and that, 
as his wishes had been clearly enough indica- 
ted, there was no need of words. I was grate- 
ful that he had shown me my incapacity for 
any other station than that to which I was 
born—the knowledge had grieved, but not of- 
fended me—and that from my heart I blessed 
him, for to him I owed the happiest moments 
of my life. 

“Then, Mary, you love me yot? ” 

“Can you ask? Has not my heart betrayed 
itself, in every lock and action, from the first ? 
You have known right well my happiness was 
in your keeping ; and, pardon mo if I say, you 
have held it very carelessly. But, no matter. 
I should have guarded it myself, and not have 
almost thrust it, as I did, into careless hands.” 


Mr. Richards said he deserved my reproach- 
es; and yet, if he had been remiss in the shows 
of fondness, he had never in the least swerved 
from allegiance; that he had felt himself as 
much honored as blest by my devotion; and 
that hereafter, if I would and could forgive 
him, it should be his study to make himself 
worthier of my regard. He held my hand re- 
spectfully, but neithéf embraced nor kissed 
me as the seals of reconciliation ; and, though 
his words were kindly, it soemed to me the 
lacked enthusiasm. I was not quite satisfied ; 
I could have thrown myself on his neck and 
sobbed aloud, entreating him to forgive mo, 
though I had in no wise offended, entreating 
him to love me, and to say he loved me, and to 
kiss me again and in; but pride, and a 
sense of propriety, which love conscious of an 
equal return does not feel, kept me restrained 
and silent. . . 

I would fiadly have said, “What is to bo 
the end of all this—when, in short, am I to be 
your true and honorable wife?” But the 
double pressure of insecurity and unworthiness 
weighed me down, and I strove rather to rec- 
oncile myself to that which wag, than to amend 
fortune. = 

We had been a long time silent, when Mr. 
Richards said, calmly, almost coldly, I thought: 

“Tt grows late—may I beg of you, my dear, 
that this scene shall have no re-enactments?” 

I said that circumstances influenced us all, 
and, if [ could not calculate upon them, I could 
not know what shape my actions would take. 
I 6 however, a8 fervently as he, that our. 
past ad not mirrored our future. 

“We will talk further another time,” replied 

mysterious lover, if lover he were; and, 
Wihhawing his hand from mine, and with a 
o> good night, we separated. 

ce more in my chamber, I reseated myself 
at the window, and lived over all our past, 
concluding with the night’s interview. I re- 
peated over every expression of fondness, and 


tried 
which I 





it they would have possessed on my 


to give the words some of the meaning | h 


lips. In vain—-I could not be satisfied. He 
had admitted that he had been remiss in shows 
of fondness, but he had made no excuse by 
which to justify himself; and, though my love 
was not at all decreased, I could frame no 
apologies whereby he stood justified. 

There was a fighting in my heart. I could 
not reconcile myself to myself, nor to him. “I 
could not wrench my beart from its idol, nor 
create @ new one, still worshipping the old. I 
could only seek refuge in the old delusion, that 
in some way all would bo right—shut my eyes, 
and trust the tide to bear me safely around 
and betwixt the shallows. With the sunrise I 
awoke from a troubled dream. We had been 
sitting on a bank, by @ great, stagnant pool— 
Mr. Richards and I—when suddenly the earth 
gave way, and I was precipitated into the water, 
where I floundered, neither sinking nor swim- 
ming. | felt the snakes winding themselves 
about me, and the green scum over my hair 
and in my mouth; and, calling aloud and 
reaching my arms toward Mr. Richards, who 
stood safely on the bank, regardless of me, I 
awoke. But, when I knew it wasa dream, | 
could not rid myself of the anpleasant impree- . 
sion it left behind. 

We had a pleasant breakfast together. Mr. 
Richards seemed in a gayer mood than I 
had known him to be in for a long time, and 
Timothy was in high spirits. His philanthrop- 
ic intentions, he told me, had received a cer- 
tain direction—he proposed to establish a 
school, for the liberal education of the youths 
and maidens of our neighborhood. 

“‘ How would you like to rejuvenate, and be- 
come a school-girl again?” asked Mr. Rich- 
ards, in a tone which might have been jest or 
earnest. 

{ said it would suit me, of all things; to go 
to school had been the wish of my life, and I 
now had a stronger motive than ever beforo 
for acquiring knowledge—I would make my- 
self worthy of being loved. 

It was agreed that [ should bear the glad 
intelligence to Lucretia—to assure her that she 
should not only have a better opportunity of 
teaching than she had lost, but that at the 
same time she should reccive instruction, and 
so qualify herself for greater usefulness and 
the obtaining of s sure maintenance. 

When the meal was concluded, Timothy 
announced his intention of speedy departure, 
in order to procure workmen for repairs and 
additions to the farm-housze belenging to his 
recent purchase, that the school might be 
opened at the earliest possible moment. 

“Neighbor Goodman,” said Timothy, “shall 
not be without a rival.” 

The half-jesting manner in which he treat- 
ed the whole subject led me at first to doubt 
his sincerity. He saw but one drawback to 
the perfection of his plan, he said—he could not 
to his own satisfaction find a position for Doke; 
his capabilities were of so peculiar nature, it 
would require the protracted concentration of 
all his powers to adjudge him afitting cflice ; 
he feared he was scarcely qualified for an ush- 
er; but in some way, as a sort of crowning 
grace of the institution, he must be employed.. 
In clearing the table he would be most efficient; 
he would take him under advisement, and et 
his leisure digest some plan. 

Doke must be cared for in some way, for to 
him he was indebted for the adjustment of his 
wavering philanthropy. He could not hear of 
suffering innocence, and not seek to redress it; 
and the ejectment of the girl Lucretia from her 
little kingdom had formed the basement, as it 
wero, of his beautiful project. He hoped I 
would be kind enough to inform the young lady 
that he entertained good purpoges towards her ; 
he believed it would help materially to hang 
restoration upon her lips. I felt half ashamed 
for having lent so much credulity to what I be- 
gan to esteem a bubble, but I soon saw that 
he was not wholly insincere, for within an hour 
of the announcement of his dosigns, ho was 
gone. Mr. Richards accompanied him, and 
took occasion to say that he should be home to 
drink tea with me at ssven o’clock ; but that if 
any strange gentleman should call, I would 
say that he was absent on business for an in- 
definite length of time, and would not be at 
home for ten days, certainly. 

He told me this in a hurried and confused 
manner, and turned abruptly when I replied 
that I should be careful to remember his or- 
ders. After he had bid me good morning, he 
drew in the reins, and, leaping from the car- 
riage, approached me, and said, in @ serious 
tone, that I would oblige him by remaining at 
home that day ; he preferred that I should not 
sbsent myself, even for an hour. I said I 
would not leave the house; but his requests 
both troubled me. I had never been guilty of 
falsehood’; and should I not be, if I followed 
his direction? And, moreover, I had proposed 
to visit Lucretia. I was sorry I had not men- 
tioned this. Perhaps his ccnfusion arose from 
the knowledge that Timothy’s eyes were upon 
him, or perhaps it was all a mere whim, a ca- 
price, for the trial of my obedience ; but nei- 
ther excuse quite satisfiod me, for I now re- 
membered that his first question; on returning 
from even an hour’s absence, had always been, 
“ Who has been here?” and that he had some- 
times repeated the interrogation by saying, 
“Are you quite sure?” And when assured 
that I was quite certain no one had been there, 
he would smile, and say he was curious in 
such respects, or mako some apologetia obsor- 
vation. 

I had never thought much about it, but now 
I placed one fact with another, and the result 
Was @ vague and suspicious uneasiness. All 
was not right; and yet, what could possibly be 
wrong, I could not divine. So far as bis deal- 
ings with men were concerned, he was a 
nfodel of kindness and candor. I had known 
him many times to disoblige himself for the 
sake of favoring others; and in the public in- 
teresta, no one was £0 active as he. Mike 
and Rose testified to his uprightnese, and the 

eral voice was loud in his praise. I grew 
ed of my suspicions as.[ reasoned thus, 
secking testimony in his favor I did not 
once call myself to the bar, else I might have 
found some evidence militating against the 
strictest honor. I finished my inquiry by say- 
ing, “Is he not gone to-day on a charitable 
mission, and am I not the recipient of his boun- 
ty and his afianced wife, and have I any right 
to arraign him thus at the tribunal of idle sur- 
miso ?” 
such right, and honorably acquitted the ac- 
cused. 

lt was late in the afternoon, when Doke 
ceme to say that Lucretia wished to seo mo. 
I had remained within doors till then, observ- 
ant of the request of the morning; but now 
no one would bo likely to come; all looked 
bright and sunshiny ; surely there was nothing 
to apprehend ; I had been an instrument of 
evil to Lucretia already, and it was my duty 
to make what reparation I could. I would go, 
and remain only long enough to promise an- 
other visit. When I had tied on my bonnet, I 
said carelessly to Rose, “If any one asks for 
Mr. Richards while | am gone, say ho will not 
be home for ten days.” 

“ What!” she asked, and I pulled down my 
veil, to conceal the blushes I felt burning ; for 
she had seen my many little preparations 
against his return that night; I shielded my- 
self by saying, “ He directed me to say so, and 
1 suppose he knows his own affairs.” 

“TJ doubt it,” replied the girl; “it’s my opin- 
ion”—— I would not hear what she said, but 
hurried after Doke, who had stolen one from a 
pot of hot potatoes at the fire, and gone forward, 
now blowing it with his breath, and now toss- 
ing it from hand to hand, talking to himself at 
intervals. 


ing to be diverted in any way. : 

“ Just a frinking,” said he, filling his mouth, 
“ which of tho repfriles ’d ruther be.” 

“ And what do you determine on?” 

“{f I knowed,” he replied, “what sort of 
cattle have the biggest mouf, I’d be one of ’em; 
but I do know, and it aint an easy question 
for to answer.” 

I told him Mr. Shue was going to estab- 
lish a school, and that he proposed to educate 


OF course I decided thet I had no|’ 


I asked what ho was saying, for I was will- | & 





and replied, that if Mr. Frve was going for to 
do anything for him, he would learn for to be 
a butcher; that was the trade for him for to 
— could learn other frings enough him- 
ge 


* What have you learned?” I asked. 

“ How for to eat like a dog—a good deal 
faster than the old way.” 

All at once he fell to limping and walking 
on one toe. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“The stone fruse is about as bad as it can 
be,” he said; but I discerued the occasion of the 
sudden lameness before he spoke. A little way 
before us was my father, sprinkling salt on a 
patch of briers, that they might be eaten by 
the sheep, and Doke foared he might be called 
on to lend a helping hand. i 

“Well, Mary,” eaid my father, coming to- 
ward me, “how do you like the man you live 
with, and do you think you will stay there 
& while? ” 

I hardly know why, but I felt humbled to 
the earth ; his simple honesty seemed to reproach 
my cunning wisdom; and when I said I liked 
Jy plese very mush, and thonght I should stay 
there, I eatisfied him, but not myself. I had toid 
him the truth, and yet after a manner that 
made it a lie. 

“Think he is going to sell his farm to that 
lame man?” he continued, stirring his hand 
through the measure of salt. 

I said, no; the lame man had already bought 
& farm, and was about to establish a schovl, 
and that I was to go. 

“Then I am afraid you won’t earn much.” 

“0, I shall work night and morning, you 
know; and I am such a good girl, Mr. Richards 
is willing to pay me more than he would give 
another.” I spoke with forced gaiety, and 
hoped to make my father laugh ; but I did not, 
and sighing instead, he said: 

“Well, Mary, you must try to be a good 
girl, and do as nedr right as you know how; 
and if you can get schoolin’, and think it will 
do you any good, why, go to school; I am too 
old fo learn now; when I was young and smart, 
like you, I was bound, and had to work airly 
and late. Wel}, no matter, I’m glad you are 
like to do so well. 

m hope to do well, father ; I mean to try,” I 
said. 

“ Have you heard anything from Charley?” 
ho asked, for he always seemed to think that 
my sources of knowledge were unlimited; and 
when I said I knew nothing of Charley, Lut 
hoped he would come back before long, he 
scemai to think nothing so likely, and, with 
something like a smile on his tanned face, went 
back to his work in the briers. 

“T felt that I had no right to the confidence 
he gave me, that he did not understand me, 
and (hat I had not sought to make myself un- 
deretpod. 

Mj hopes and fears were trembling beneath 
the commonplace surface upon which he look- 


oO 
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I was sadder for our interview; to have seen 
him theerfully and hopefully at work, and to 
havereceived some word of caution or reproof, 
would not have cut me down as did his confi- 
denc¢, founded on wrong apprehensions. 

H¢ measured my nature by his, and father 
and child could not have been more unlike. I 
had not asked how things went at home. I saw 
plain enough in his dejected countenance, in 
his mgged and buttonless sleeves, his unshaven 
beart, and the neglected and unbraced condi- 
tion of the whole man. é 

I was half disposed to go back and tell him 
that | was to be married to Mr. Richards, and 
ask kim to sanction my choice. But, after a 
little hesitation, [ went cn. 

When we wero quite out of sight, Doke said 
his foot was better—in fact, he could walk on 
it as well as the other; and so, now hopping 
on one foot and now on the other, now turning 
sonersets and now doubling himself along like 
a3nake, he managed to get over the ground 
very fast. I could not imagine at first why he 
was 80 anxious to visit the poor girl; but all at 
orce he perched himeelf on a stump, and when 

came up asked if sick folks were not likely 
t¢ have good things sent them which they could 
not eat. I said no, for I was voxed to see my 
good father imposed on by even £0 wretched ‘a 

reature as he. 

Lucretia was not 80 ill as I had expected to 
find her—or, perhaps I should say not so much 
prostrated, for that she was seriously ill there 
could be no doubt. She smiled when she saw 
me, and for a moment the fiery light of her 
eyes took a softer glow; but so soon as she 
knew that I brought no intelligence from Char- 
ley, there came @ sinking of heart and mind. 
Her hand lay clammy in mine, and returned no 
pressure—it was as if the blood lay dead in her 
veins. Some sticks of wood lay on the hearth 
partly burnt, but there was no fire; it seemed 
to have died.a week before; and a bucket of 
water stood on she table, over which the dust 
had settled. In the windows hung spider webs, 
specked with flies, some dead and some flutter- 
ing in vain. A dish of fruit was on the table, 
over which the mould stood up like white fur; 
and the ashes, which the wind had blown along 
the hearth, lay there with the trails of mice 
running through it. She seemed not only to 
have lost all interest in life, but all natural ap- 
petites and inclinations. The door was closed, 
and the windows too, though it was the sweet 
summer season; and on a stiff, uncomfortable 
dhair, and in the middle of the room, the sick 
girl sat, without booke, or papers, or anything 
with which to amuse herself. When I asked 
if she was better, she said she was quite well, 
not so strong a3 she used to be—that was all. 

She smiled, or tried to smile, when I told her 
about the school, and said she was glad and 
grateful; but she seemed only to recall her 
thoughts from far-off melancholy musings to 
say 80; for her heart had evidently no part in 
the words she spoke. 

Doke asked her if she was not very hungry, 
after having been sick; but she said no, not 
even apprehending tho furce of his remarks; 
when he continued to say, he had lately had 
the yaller janders, and that, having become 
well, he was so hungry he believed he could 
eat anything—it almost seemed as if mouldy 
sass would taste good. She only said she had 
heard that some persons were very hungry 
after having been ill, but that she had less ap- 
petite than she had ever had. 

I hoped to rouse her by speaking of Mr. 
Goodman, but her settled caim was not in the 
least disturbed. He thinks I am very wicked, 
she said; and that 1 made the children bad. 
I did not mean to do so, but maybe I did. I 
must be publicly disgraced, he says; nothing 
else will bring me to a sense of my own unwor- 
thiness. When I am alone, 1 ask God to for- 
give mo as I forgive all my enemies, and, if I 
have done wrong, to teach me to do better. I 
never meant to be a bad girl, and I would 
rather have starved than to bave taught chil- 
dren to be wicked. And so she recounted all 
she had said and done in school, and how the 
children loved her, for that one brought her 
an apple, and one some flowers, and another 
kissed her and curled her hair; and, though 
for her life she could not see wherein she had 
been so sinful, she did not question the truth- 
fulness of the accusation. 

“ And what did he say of Charley?” I asked; 
for I knew it was on the ground of her ac- 
quaintance with him that Mr. Goodman had 
based his defamation. ‘ 

Her cheek flushed, and her voice trembled 
with emotion, asshe replied: =| 

“I cannot repeat what he said—it was not 
true. I do not care for all he says about me ; 
but I know he can’t say any harm of Charley, 
that is true, .There was never rayne tg 

ood.” And, hiding her face in my I 
felt the hot tears falling on my hands. 

I said what I could to soothe and comfort 
and encourage her; but her arm about my 
neck was like a dead weight dragging me into 
the earth; for I it was who had brought all 
this harm upon her. 

At this point of her story, the voice of the 
actress faltered, with no mime affecta- 
tion, and, rising, she folded her arms tightly 
across her bosom, and walked across the floor 








im. . 
Doke scratched his head in 8 puzsled fashion, 


again and again, in order to regain her com- 
posure. 


And this, thought I, is the haughty and the 


and fameless, pitied her. 

In some distant tower the bell struck twelve. 
The closing of the street door sent a reverbe- 
ration through the house, and the next mo- 
ment Hetty entered, with an unsteady step 
and a cheek pallid with wo. There needed no 
words to tell her world was breaking up be- 
neath her. 

With a strong will, Mary put down her own 
emotion, and, seating herself, took the girl on 
her knees, as if she had been a little child ; 
and when she had comforted her, by hugging 
her close and rocking her backward and for- 
ward for a time, sho said: 

“ Do not cry, my sweet sister; he is not wor- 
thy of your tears, for whom they are shed.” 

Hetty made no reply ; and she continued : 

“Ts he to be married? I thought Miss Mix 
about level with his appreciation.” 

“He is to be married,” replied the girl, 
forcing herself to speak calmly, “if you will 
marry him.” 

“ Humph,” answered Mary, “it will then be 
a long time before he celebrates his nuptials.” 
And, after a moment, she added: “ And this, 
then, was the object of his interview with you 
to-night? And did he dare make you tho 
bearer of such a proposal? Well, he shall have 
his dessrts.” 

“ Perhaps, after all,” said Hetty, wiping her 
eyes, and taking new hope, “it was merely a 
stratagem to try the strength of my affection.” 

“O, woman, woman!” answered Mary, “ till 
moon and stars are in the flat sea sunk, you 
will be the same.” 





For the National Era. 
CONSCIENCE, 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE, 


When grievous terror seizes on tho guilty, 

How do they tremble and appoar affrighted, 

While there they stand, expecting every moment, 
Judgments upon them. 


In vain they cherish thoughts of ease or pleasure, 

Nought can afford them peace or consolation; 

For consconce whispers loud enough to stifle, 
Hopes of escaping. 


“Ye have distressed the hearts where Lovo was 
smiling, 
Brought desolation where once all was hopeful, 
Ruined bright prospects, and destroyed all comfort; 
Now see them weeping.” 


Sad must the thoughts be with a guilty conscience, 

While on their pillow sleep is e’en affrighted, 

And they, in wakeful dreams, are sorely troubled, 
Fearing dire justice. 


No fear of death could equal these forebodings ; 

And the strong terror, where the soul is haunted 

With dread suspicion, holding them in painful, 
Dark, and deop unrest. 


Time seems & burden, hours creep on most slowly, 
Morning’s bright beauties pierce with keenest 


anguish, * 
While they would fain hide in the thickest darkness, 
Trombling at shadows, 


Not thus the soul where conscience is no terror, 

Where all is pleasure whon past life reviewing ; 

There sitteth Peace, serenely ever smiling, 
Bright as a sunbeam. 


Thoughts fll of music steal into the bosom, 

Filling the soul with sweetest consolation, 

Telling of pleasures new and never-ending, 
While life remaineth. 


Nature then shines jin all her brightest colors, 

Cheerful the morning, every flower is lovely ; 

While the heart soars aloft on Love’s bright pinions, 
E’en to the heavens. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





For the National Era. 
SHAMYL AND THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS, 


BY THE EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT OF THE Wa- 
TIONAL ERA. 


Renpssura, Sept. 1, 1854. 

Madame de Stael was right in saying that 
“Liberty is more ancient than Despotism,” 
because the former was one of the gifts which 
the Creator bestowed upon the human race 
at its origin, while the Istter is the invention 
of man himself. Diametrically opposed as 
are liberty and despotiem to each other, there 
has always been, and will always be, a strug- 
gle between them. The offspring of Heaven 
can have no communion with the child of hu- 
man passion. The one must fice from where 
the other reigns supreme. Hence the one is 
not to be found in the United States of Amer- 
ica, nor the other within the immenee terri- 
tory of the Russian Empire. The rest of tho 
earth remains as yet the debatable land be- 
tween the two. The Caucasian mountains are 
at present, as they have been for so long & 
time, the chief theatre of their deadly contest. 

When the Russian Czar undertook the sub- 
jugation of the hady race that some thousands 
of years had inhabited the lofty peaks and 
beautiful valleys of the mountainous country 
which extends between the Caspian and Black 
Seas, and which is known under the collective 
Dame of Caucasus, he did certainly not antici- 
Pate the many humiliations and defeats to 
which he exposed his numerous, and, no doubt, 
brave warriors. It was first, by sad experi- 
ence, that he learned how almost impossible it 
is even for the mightiest host to subjugate & 
small, but free and heroic people, ee 
@ country so difficult of access, and fortifie 
by s0 many natural strongholds, as is Cauca- 
sus. In vain has the Czar sent many of his 
braveet and most experienced generals, ono 
after another, as commander-in-chief over the 
numerous army which he maintains, by fre- 
quent reinforcements, for the especial purpose 
of extending his power over the Caucasian 
mountaineers. No one of these formidable | 
warriors (because, as such, have they all proved 
themselves) has been able to accomplish the 
Herculean work required by the Czar. The 
victories which they have gained have mostly 
been dearly bought—and still generally proved 
of little advantage—while neither their skill 
nor their bravery has been able to save them 
from the humiliation of many defeats which 
they have, in the most instances, suffered by sur- 
prise. Thus one after another has been com- 
pelled to acknowledge their inability to accom- 
plish the object in view, and felt glad when 
allowed to withdraw from the scene of so many 
disasters. Yermalow, Grabbe, Uloronsow, and 
many other celebrated Russian generals, have 
seen their military glory grow dim before the 
unconquerable barriers which the prowess and 
dexterity of the mountaineers and the nature 
of the country have opposed to all their efforts. 
After so long and so terrible a struggle, the 
majority of the Caucasian tribes still remain 
in the enjoyment of the freedom bequeathed 
to them by their ancestors. . 

The glory of so long and so successful a re- 
sistance against the Russian giant belongs 
chiefly to the famous Circassian chieftain, 
Shamyl, of whose life I will subjoin a brief 
account. j 

Fman Shamyl was born, in the year 1797, 
in the village of Himry, in the north of Da. 
ghestan, which for many years has belon 
to the Russians. His parents were of the Tar- 
tarian race, and occupied a rather humble po- 
sition in life. Fman Shamyl, when a youth, is 
described as taciturn, obstinate, ambitious, and 
thirsting after knowledge. His constitution. 
was naturally somewhat feeble, but became 
strong and capable of much fatigue in conse- 
quence of constant exercise. Thus it happen- 
ed that the young Shamyl frequently eclipsed 
his competitors in the footraces and prize- 
shootings of the village. But, when conquered, 
he evinced miuch mortification, retiring «for 
gome time to a desolate place between the 
rocks, high on the mountains, that overshad- 
owed his native home. There he was sure to 
meet with no human being, because every one 
avoided this remote spot, as the supposed haunt 





of some evil spirit. Shamyl seems, however, to 
have liked it well, because, even when. not 


proud and the envied woman; and I, nameless | h 


goaded by the furies of disappointed ambition, 
@ was accustomed to pass whole nights in this 
rocky and uninhabitable place. But once, 
when he was returning from hence to his 
home, he was attacked by some of the village 
youths of his own age, whom he had offended 
by his pride and overbearing manners. Severe- 
ly wounded with sticks and knivos, he was 
scarcely able to reach his paternal dwelling ; 
still, he mentioned to none what had happen- 
ed, save to an old woman, upon whoee silence 
he could rely, and whom he requested to dress 
his wounds. He suppressed every expression 
of pain, assuming a cheerful countenance, in 
order that no one should get reason to think 
that there had been somebody eo daring as to 
attack Shamyl] himself. 

In @ remote village, by a happy ciroum- 

stance, Shamyl acquired an excellent teacher, 
in the person of Dechelal-Eddin, who was well 
versed in the Arsbian language, and a philos- 
opher who had made the Sufi-doctrine his 
own. According to this doctrine, which plays 
an important part in the Caucasian mount: 
aing, there are four steps for man to mount; 
aod when he reaches the highest one, he enters 
in immediate communication with God. Oaly 
one person can, during one and the samo pe- 
riod of time, reach the fourth and highest step, 
and is then the Murschid of the chosen ones, 
the vicegerent of Heaven, whose commands 
must be obeyed as strictly as though issued by 
the Supreme Being himeelf. The fow persons 
who reach the third step are the Naibs, or 
those who execute the orders of the VM urschid, 
and constitute, as it would appear, a kind of 
Senate. Moro numerous is the clase of the 
Murides, or disciples, who have mounted the 
second step; while the first or lowest one is 
occupied by the great body of the sect, of whom 
it is required on y to observe the external cere- 
monies prescribed by the Sufi doctrine. 

Dscheial-Eddin had scarcely initiated Sha- 
my! in the first principles of this creed, when 
the ambitious youth began to evince the most 
ardent desire to mount one step after the other, 
in rapid succession, not excepting even the 
highest one. Still, it seems scarcely probable 
that ho already then anticipated what a great 
political power he might in that way acquire. 
{¢ is more credible that his sole aim was to 
gain the fame and influences of a spiritual ser- 
vant of God. This object he reached within a 
few years, and it appeared for some time as 
though the name of Shamyl was to go down 
to posterity surrounded rather with the halo 
of extraordinary sanctity than with the glory 
of heroic deeds on the fields of battle. 

In the latter part of the first quarter of the 
present century, General Yermolore was the 
commender-ia-chief over the Russian troops in 
the Caucasus, and carried on the war against 
the brave mountaineers with eo much skill and‘ 
success @s to have a better prospect of their 
final subjugation, than what any one of his 
successors in that command hes ever had. At 
the time in question, Kasi Mullah was the 
Murechid, or Caucasian Pope, and he saved 
the country when about becoming the prey of 
the Rassians, 

The four steps of the Sufi-doctrine were con- 
verted into equally many pillars of a political 
organization, by the means of which the great 
masd of the religious fraternity were made to 
pay obedience to the Murides, who again, on 
their part, were directed to obay the orders of 
the Naiba, while the whole political body, in- 
flamed with the fanaticism of religion, stood 
under the entire control of the Murschid. The 
state of affairs was suddenly changed. The 
Naibs and the Murides, preaching the holy 
war, crossed the Caucasgue, its valleys, and its 
mountains, in every direction, and as the Sufi- 
doctrine prevailed almost everywhere, they 
produced a general rising of tho peopln. The 
cry, “Death and Perdition to the Giaurs,” 
was heard in all parts of the country, even in 
those which, for many years, had been enbjeet 
to the Russian sway. The village of Himry 
was not behind in raising the standard of free- 
dom, and Shamyl, the enthusiastic Sufi, headsd 
the movement. Jt was in the year 1824 that 
he placed himeelf under the command of Kasi 
Mullah, and from that time he has evor oceu- 
pied a conspicuous place among the patriot 
politicians and warriors of Caucasus. He 
proved himself as one of the most faithful and 
ardent adherents of Kasi Mullah, hastening 
from one village or au/ to the other, and call- 
ing his countrymen to arms. 

During several years, the Caucasians re- 
mained, on the whole, successful in repelling 
the ever-renewed attempts of the Ruesians ai 
depriving them of their independence; but 
there was a short time, during 1831, when 
their cause appeared almost lost. During the 
year, just now montioned, a numerous Russian 
army, under the personal command of General 





Shamyl defended with a comparatively small 
number of mountaineers. By vigorously pur- 
suing the retreating enemies, Shamy] cansed 
them equally great loss os if they had been 
defeated in a regular battle. 

Taschaw Hadschi, tho rival Murschid of 
Shamyl, being unable to show any proofs of 
his capacity of accomplishing any deeds at all 
comperable with these glorious triumphs, was 
compelled by the general enthusisem, which 
Shamyl had awakened by his splendid victories, 
to resign and*submit to the authority of his 
great rival. Thus Shamyl attained en aim 
which he had for 60 many years ambitiously 
longed. 

It was in 1837 that Shamyl was acknow!- 
edged as the sole Murschid, and, as a matter 
of course, commander-in-chief of the Caucasian 
tribes. It was also in the same year that the 
Emperor Nicholas visited Caucasus, in order 
to enliven the courage of his soldiers, and from 
ocular inspection inform himself of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles which for 89 many years 
had retarded the desired eubjugation of thes 
Caucasian population. While, therefore, Sha- 
my! endeavored to prove himeelf worthy of his 
enlarged power and new honors, and conse- 
quently increased, if possible, his boldness and 
his activity, the Russian Generals, stimulated 
by the oral exhortations of the Czar, ren ewed, 
on their part, with redoubled vigor, the attempt 
at compelling the Caucasian tribes to ecknow!l- 
edgé the Autcoras as their master. The flames 
of war spread, consequently, with increased 
violence throughout the mountains and valleys 
of Caucasus. The work of death was going on 
everywhere, and human blood flowed in 
streams. 


all the skill and all the valor which they dis- 
played, and in spite of all the means of cor- 
ruptions and seductions which they employed, 
in order to breed dissensions among the 
mountaineers themeelves, made but very insig- 
nificant progress towards accomplishing the ob- 
Ject in view. Victorious in some quarters, they 
met with defeats in others ; bat in every buttle 
their loss was proportionally far greater than 
that of their enemies. Shamy] was always 
present where the danger was greatest, dis- 
playing en activity which appeared almost 
supernatural. Equally courageous after de- 
feats as prudent after victories, he excited the 
admiration of enemies as well as of friends. 
Dreaded by the Russians, he was adored by his 
countrymen, and was considered almost un- 
conquerable by ell. 

After so many fruitless victories and so many 
bloody defeats, the Rassian Gonerals began to 
change their tactics, and ceased to spill the 
blood of their soldiers in repeated attacks, 
which, on the whole, had proved of little or no 
advantage—adopting a new mode of carrying 
on the war, better calculated to secure them- 
eelvos from disasters, while supposed no less 
cficient in ultimately reducing the brav 
mountaineers to subjection. Consequentiy, the 
Russians began to cut off the unsubdued part 
of Caucasus from communication with the 
neighborisg countries. On the north, they cs- 
tablished what is called the Caucasian line of 
cordon, consisting in # long series of fortresses 
and forts, et a short distance from each other, 
which protected the Cuban and the Terek. 
The beginning of this lino dates itself, indeed, 
from some more years back, but was first now 
finished. On the west, in Abkasia and Min- 
grelia, and in the eouth, in Grusia and Geor- 
gia, similar lines of fortified outposts were os- 
tablished; while on the east, the Rursians cut 
off the mountzincers from the Caspian sea, by 
numerous detachments occupying the strongest 
places in Daghestan. It was hoped, in this 
way, to deprive the Catcasian population of 
much of their means of custenance, as woll as 
of the necessary supply of powder and arms. 
But even this made of warfare proving in part 
resultless, a new one was combined With 
The Russien troops were directed simultane- 
ously to proceed, cn certain appoimbedudaye, 
from their respective quarters, a cking 
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Rosen, attacked and took by storm the passes 


last refuge in the village of Himry, which was 
occupied by his bravest Murides, and ee 
them Shamyl. Tho Russians following speed- 


and finding them prepared to defend Himry 
surrounded and attacked that village. 
struggle which now ensued is mentioned as 
one of the most terrible that ever occurred be- 
tween the Circassians and the troops of the 
Czar. 
mained with thom, acknowledge themselves 
that, in their attack upon Himry, on the 18th 
October, 1831, they suffered a proportionally 
far greater loss than did the mountaineers. 
But, Kasi Mullah and all the Murides, who 
had participated in the contest, covered with 
their bodies the bloody ground, and were look- 
ed upon by the victors as dead or dying— 
and so they were all, except Shamyl. His body 
was lying at the fees of the Murschid, and, 
penetrated by two balls, presented a lifeless 
appearance—still, life remained within. Hence 
it happened, that when the Rassians began to 
inter the bodies of their slain enemies, they 
found that ono of their numbér was wanting ; 
and when the remaining Murides held their 
first meeting, after tho death of Kasi Mullah, 
Shamyl made his appearance in the midst of 
them. 

It is alleged that ho was restored to life by 
® miracle, after being killed in the struggle at 
Himry. The disciples and adherents of Shamy! 
affirm that Allah infueed himself new life in 
the dead body; and as an evidence of the real- 
ity of the death and subsequent resurrection of 
Shamyl, they relate that at the meeting of the 
Murides, above alluded to, Shamyl showed 
them two deop and wide-open breast wounds, 
from which no drop of blood issued, and which 
thus served as tokens that God had restored 
his servant from death to life, in order that he 
should rule over the living disciples of Sufi. 


But, unfortunately, the Murides did not then 
place full reliance on the reality of the alleged 
miracle, or on the veracity of Shamyl. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the manifest proofs, which 
he had presented before their eyes, of his di- 
vine mission, they did not elect Shamyl the 
successor of Kasi Mullah, but conferred that 
distinction upon Hamfad Bey. 

Allah performed, however, a new pmiracle. 
When forty a united by the com- 
mon obligation of blood revenge against Ham- 
fad Bey, in the Moaque of Chunfach, attacked 
and killed him and the Murides present thore, 
one of these remained uninjured, and that one 
was Shamyl. This second miracle had the de- 
sired result. Shamyl was elected Murechid, 
but only by a portion of the religious fraterni- 
ty. The rest’ viewed and honored a certain 
Taschaw Hadschi as the true successor of Ham- 
fad Bey. 

This Caucasian schism continued till the 
year 1837, and produced its natural effeote— 
hatred and hostility between the mountaineers 
themselves, and humiliation and defeats from 
the Russian invaders. But, in the yoar juet 
pow mentioned, Shamyl had the good fortune 
to gain two important successes, consistin 4 oa 
victory over Goneral Twolitisch whose fe <2 
was more complete and disastrous t aff , 
one which the Russians had _—— a a ; 
in Caucasus, and in & repulse of an attack 0 





of Koissu, which had hitherto been deemed} ie 
impregnable. Kasi Mullah, compelled to with- {7 
draw from one position to the other, took at p™ 
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loyed against : 
vidos, conducted with 
vigor, but victory remained.generally with 
Grabbe, who # last compelléd Shamy! to seek 
refuge in the fortified aul or village of Ackulko, 
situated on the rocks projecting above the 
mountain torrent of Sulek, and furniehed with 
fortifications liar to the villages of the 
Techetchen od These fortifications consist 
of a combination of walls of earth, with eaklis 
or masonry of stonss, which, in similarity with 
the Maximilian or Montalembert towers, sre 
sunk in the earth, above which they are eleva- 
ted only as much as to allow their defenders to 
scatter their balls over the surrounding area, 
and are considered as almost impregnablo, ex- 
cept by the means of very heavy cannons, as 
the effect of those of small calibre is trifling 
upon such fortifications, and as storming par- 
ties are seldom able to brave the fire which is 
directed from them in such & way as to cause 
@ terrible destruction among the assailants. 
Consequently, all the storms which General 
Grabbe ordered against the village of Ackulko, 
after in vain employing his small cannons, mis- 
carried. He resolved, therefore, to desist from 
any further attacks, and only surround the vil- 
lage with bis numerous troopa, in order to re- 
duce it by the means of hunger. Somo weeks 
passed in that way. It began by and by to 
grow more and more noiseless in the beleaguer- 
ed placo—a.sure evidence that the hunger wae 
doing the work of death. At length the Rus- 
sians ascended the rocks; they were received 
with but a very feoblo fire, and, penetrating in 
the village, they found only « few, nearly to 
death starved and severely wounded, warriors. 
But Shemy! had seved bimeelf, as they soon 
learnt, by a vigorous attack which he made in 
their rear. But by what means was bis saioty 
accomplished ? It is related, in Caucasus, that 
during « dark night he caused to be lowered 
from the projecting rocks two small boats, in 
which he cok his bravest warriors were sitting, 
covered with sheyrs-skins, deseending in this 
way the torrent of Sa ab. 

But the losses which Shamyl had suffered, 
during the campaign of 1839, were so great 
as to indaco General Grabbe to believe that 
the Murachid must necessarily have no further 
means of resistance; snd, consequently, that 
ono hundred ducate, which be offered as the 
price of Shamyl’s head, was an adequate rec- 
ompense. Ho was, however, soon made aware 
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t| of his mistake, when, hearing that the indom- 


itable Circassian chieftain was hastening from 
aul to aul, collecting new forces, and extend- 
ing his influenco even over the Caucasian 
tribes which lived nearest to the Russian lines. 





d men, under the command of 
Conepal Haft, upon tbe village of Tilibos, which 
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almost constant success. He gained memora- 
ble victories at the Kaifat, the Sundscha, and 
the Terek. 

In 1841, the Russians undertook two com- 
bined movements from Tiflis and Stawropol.: 
The two attacking columns were to mcet in 
the midst of Caucasus; but they were not al- 
lowed to got even within sight of each other— 
one being defeated by Shamyl in the Kuban 
passes, and the other compelled to return 
without any advantages, except some spoils. 
Shamyl, oa his part, undertook now some ag- 
gressive operations into the enemy’s country. 
He defeated several Russian detachments, and 
carried off from the allies of Russia, the Ka- 
mucks, 40 000 head of cattle, much other pro- 
vision, and a great quantity of ammunition. 

But still greater reverses did the Russians 
suffer, under the campaign of 1812. General 
Grabbe, who had imprudently entered the 
immense forest that extends at the sides of the 
Akfai, suffered an almost annihilating defeat 
on the left bank of that river. From this 
event, until the year 1845, tho Russians ro- 
mained on the defensive. 

In 1845, the Russian forces in the Caucasus 
were increased as much as to number 160,000 
men, over Whom the Czar appointed General 
Count Woronzow commander-in-chief. [t was 
now announced, for the fourth or fifth time, in 
the Russian journals, that the struggle in 
Caucasus was to be brought to a speedy end. 
The Russians themselves were fully confident 
that the mountaineers would now have to sub- 
mit. The success which accompanied the 
first movements on their part, confirmed their 
hope of accomplishing the so long in vain at- 
tempted subjugation of Caucasus. The resist- 
ance of the few mountaineers who dared to 
oppose tha invasion of the Russians was very 
feeble. This was interpreted as an evidence 
that the Circassians were in want of powder, 
and that Shamyl was occupied in quenching 
the flames of internal discord, which, it was 
reported, had broken out in several places. 
But the aspect of affairs underwent a perfect 
change, as soon as the Russian troops had 
reached the immense forest that extends in 
the vicinity of Dargo. A terrible and bloody 
struggle ensued now between the invaders and 
the mountaineers, who, covered by the great 
number of trees which they had cut down, 

aimed their shots at their enemies, without 
being much exposed themeelves to the fire of 
the Kussians. Dargo itself had been laid in 
ashes; but upon a high mountain in the vicin- 
ity had Shamyl, with 6,000 of his best war- 
rivrs, taken up his position. Five times the 
tussians attempted to force their way over the 
obstacles which opposed their advances, but 
wers compelled by the fire of the mountain- 
eers cach time to retrace their steps, leaving 
behind them more than half their number 
doad or dying. But forced by their brave 
leader to renew the attack for the sixth time, 
the Russians succeeded at last in overstepping 
all obstacles, and ascending the mountain ; 
but when they reached it, Shamyl and his 
warriors had disappeared. Still, this struggle 
oa the part of Shamyl was not undertiiten 
with the viow of stopping the advance of the 
Kiussian army, but with a very different object 
in view. While he was thus occupying Count 
Woronzow, the main body of bis troops, under 
the leadership of the brave Ulabay Mullah, 
atiacked and captured the greatest part of a 








then engaged in private consultations with the 
Prophet, or, with Allah himself. As soon as 
Shamyl makes his appearance again, he con- 
vokes his most confidential adherents, and com- 
municates to them his resolutions, which aro 
received as heavenly revelations. 

It is said that Shamyl is no hypocrite; but 
he believes, agreeable to the Sufi-doctrine, that 
his own meditations are divine inspirations, in- 
fused in him in order to direct him how in the 
best way to accomplish his divine mission. We 
may, however, not commit any great injustice 
in looking upon him as somowhat of a hy 
crite, and somewhat of a fanatic, decoiving 
others, while himself deceived by self-delusion. 
But it is, indeed, this which makes him still 
more formidable as tho military chieftain of a 
half-civilized people, the more ready to sacri- 
fice its blood in the most desperate struggles, 
as it supposes itself being under the leadership 
of a particular favorite and confidant of Heaven. 
Shamy] is deacribed as a man of rather low 
stature, with fair hair and gray eyes, possess- 
ing an expressive countenance, beaming with 
intelligence and courage, a small mouth, o 
straight nose, small hands and foct, and a firm 
step. His tranquillity of mind and calm ap- 
pearance remain unchanged, even in the midst 
of the greatest dangers. Only when he speaks 
at public meetings to the people, his face seems 
as if his soul were all fire. Then, the Circas- 
sians say that “flames issue forth from his eyes 
and flowers from his mouth.” 

The alliance’ which a few days ago was con- 
cluded between the Sultan of Turkey and Sha- 
myl, in behalf of the Caucasian population, is, 
in tho present stato of Oriental affairs, of much 
importance, and might have the result of in- 
cluding the Circassian tribes in the general 
pacification which sooner or later must neccs- 
sarily take place between the Czar and the 
Powers now at war with him. It is therefore 
very probable that Shamyl will live to enjoy 
the triumph of seeing the freedom of his native 
mountains acknowledged by that mighty mon- 
arch who has, for so long a period of time, 
made them the theatre of one of the most 
memorable wars of modern times. 

Yes; may the — Caucasian chieftain be 
allowed to die with the consciousness of having, 
by his genius, his firmness, and his heroism, 
acquired the blessings of peace to the mount- 
gins and yalleys which he loves so well! 

DioGENEs. 
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Russian transport of provision’ and ammuoi- 
uvn, which was on its way’towards Dargo. 
‘the loss which he thus sustained compelled 
Woronzow, who had no other means at hand 
for the support of his numerous troops, to turn 
sround end direct his steps towards the place 
f:om which he had issued. 

But his retreat was not left as unmolested as 
had his advance been. It appeared, on the 
coutrary, a3 if the campaign had first now be- 
gun, Attacked in the rear and at the sides, in 
the narrow passes and in the woods, Count 
Wororz3w lost every day & great number of his 
lliers, snd saw with much concern that the 
courage of the rest began to give away to des- 
pair. He would have been lost with the whole 
of his army, if not at the most dangerous place 
ia the valley of Akfsi, where General Grabbe 
three years before had suffered eo terrible a 
defeat, General Freitag had come to his relief 
with pew troops. 

After this experience, 80 dearly bought, the 
Russians changed again their mcde of warfare. 
Expeditions to distant places, or of decisive 
charactez, have, since the time in question, sel- 
dom been undertaken. It has been considered 
more advisable to attempt reducing the Cauca- 
si es, by attacking with axes and fire the 
primeval woods of their native mountains, that 
have hithe ed their best protection, than 
by carryinge systematic aggressive war 
ugainst thems Sethe plan thus adopted, if 
pursued © a long sortesvof yesrs, 
thigh Pvery Gangerons to the 
roa y be unable to prevent 
its 8) Sti 
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y to h the Czar 
has assigned ding the stiff neck 
cf proud Caucas the Russian yoke. 
Equally enthusiastidifor the freedompof his na- 
tive mountains as was the noble Bedouin chief- 
tain for the independence of bis arid deserts, his 
oacos, and his dadle groves, Shamyl has been 
more favored by fortune. Henceghile Abdel 
Kader has to bewail the comin France 
uver tho plains and shadowy rec in defence 
of which he performed so many glorious doeda 
of arms as to immortalize his name, Shamy] 
enjoys still the pleasnre of defying the power 
ot Russia, and of avenging, by new victories 
over the hereditary enemy, the long sufferings 
vf his country. Even during this year, the Rus- 
rian Generals, Nastorow, Dolgorucky, Dargu- 
linsky, and Dadianoff, have respectively suffer- 
ed defeats from the hands of the indefatigable 
Murechid, whose late revors2, of which I spoke 
in @ previous letter, will probably soon be re- 
paired by a new victory. 

Shamyl has introduced many useful and 
praiseworthy reforms among the mountaineers, 
whose obstinacy and fondness to adhere to the 
ancient usages and customs of their ancestors 
he would scarcely have been able to overcome, 
but for his spiritual authority as the vicegerent 
of Heaven, and the Murschid or Pope of the 
Sufi sect, which now prevails in Caucasus. If is 
chiefly by the means of religion he has been 
able to overcome the pretensions of the Cau- 
casian nobility, and introduce a moze demo- 
cratic equality ; but itis by his insinuating per- 
ronal qualities, and by the command which he 
exercises over his Own temper, that he has in- 
duced the Sunnites and the Schiites to divest 


















themselves of, or at least suppress, the religious 
hatred which had so long exivted between 
these respective sects, and which had been the 


cause of so much bloodshed on both sides. 


Shamyl has surrounded himeelf with a 
guard consisting of 1,000 men, all of whom 
are Murides. He has also under his command 
numbering 6,000 horsemen. 
« that that corps furnishes off- 
Jmuitia, when called to arms and 
employed in active service. Shamyl is said 
well to know how to command the respect due 


« regular force, 
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crease his authority. Too 
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THE WORK TO BE DONE—THE OBSTACLES— 
THE PROSPECT. 


of these to the uses of Slave Labor; secondly, 
the increase of their political power and the 
furtherance of their schemes for universal em- 
pire. The former object was subordinate, al- 
thoughimportant. They wero not sure that it 
could be accomplished ; but, Kansas was in the 
samo latitude as Missouri, possessed a soil 
adapted to slave labor, was easily accessible to 
Slaveholders, and thero was 3 fair prospect 
that they might be able to colonize and organ- 
ize it. 

The first duty of the friends of Freedom, 
then, was to defeat them on this point. North- 
ern demagogues s2id there was no danger— 
Northern quietists said that it was a question 
of little practical interest. Had they succeeded 
in lulling the apprehensions of the North, the 
Slaveholders would have accomplished what 
they intended; Northern immigration would 
have been retarded, while the owners of slaves, 
haying plenty of time for exchange of rosi- 
dence, and secure against all disturbance, 


ations of Mr. Douglas and the quietism of Mr. 
‘Everett determined public opinion at the 
North. 
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m prepared. Their imperative duty, they 
it, was, to supply, by voluntary action, what 
had been lost by bad legislation—to colonize 


local enactment would re-impose the Anti-Sla- 
very restriction withdrawn by Congress. Our 
readers have been kept well informed in re- 


free colenists have already been sent to the 
Territory, and hundreds more are on their 
way. The Slavery-extensionists on the bor- 
ders of Missouri have threatened terrible 
things, but the only effect of their bullying thus 
far has been to stimulate the immigration they 
were anxious to arrest, until at last the Slaye- 
holders begin to doubt whetber they may not 
risk too much in the attempt to transfer 


into the new Territory. 


In this respect, then, the friends of Free- 
dom have done well, acting vigorously and 
wisely; but the work is not completed—the 
Slavery-propagandists are busy—the Adminis- 
tration is with them—its appointments are with 


all that has been gained. Let tho work of free 


will that Kansas shall be free. : 


result of the Nebraska Bill. 


the freedom of Kansas may be claimed as th 
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[$= In the absence of important foreign 
news this week, we lay before our readers a 


War in the Caucasus, by our European cor- 


a little while, we shall get Gut our regular an- 
nual circular, and begin the work of renewing 


Io repealing the Missouri Compromise, and 
dividing the region, exempted by it from Sla- 
very, into two Territories, the Slaveholders had 
two objects in view—first, the conversion of one 


would have gradually insinuated themselves 
‘into Kansas, and made it a slave State. Such 
*) would have been the result, had the represent- 


The opponents of the measure were clear- 
shted enough to foresee al! this, and they 
ed the People of the free States, by show- 
that materisl interests of vast importance 
fe’ really involved in the question—that, 
id the Bill pasa, Kansas would inevitably 
mo slaye territory, unless prevented by 
il-directed and determined action on their 
. The Bill passed, but the People had 


'the endangered Territory with settlers who by 


gard to this practical movement. Hundreds of 


“ property” so questionable as human beings 


them—to relax effort now, would be to lose 


colonization be prosecuted till the People of 
tho Territory, acting through their Represent- 
atives, shall have signified authoritatively their 


The Northern supporters of the Administra- 
tion are impudent enough to claim this free 
colonization of the Territories as the Jégitimate 
The Soft Conven- 
tion of New York congratulates the country on 
the beneficent operation of the measure, and 
the Cass Democrats of Michigan pretend to ex- 
ult over this gain to Freedom as from the reo- 
ognition of “ popular sovefeignty.” They for- 
get that the Missouri Compromise had secured 
to Freedom that which the free States, by its 
repeal, are driven to regain by the most stren- 
uous efforts, to say nothing of the doubt which 
still hangs over the struggle. If the People 
succeed, they may thank themselves for the 
triumph, and the Administration for the perils 
'to which they have been exposed, and the labor 
it has cost them to recover for Liberty that of 


result of the Nebraska Bill, just as legitimately 
as the independence of these States may be set 


surrounded with a splendid body of horsemen, net deaneany a tie hae Ah, The Tax, 


Bot when any important decision ~is to be ta- . , 
ken, then he withdraws to some retired place, |__ But, the Northern supporters of the Admin- 
where he remains several days occupied, as it | tration, not content with putting up this im- 
raying. The com- | pudont ¢laj 

holy Murschid is | with ‘ths fotion. that as SI will ia. al 


probability be excluded from Kansas, there is 
no need of keeping up any excitement about 
the matter, There is now, they say, no prac- 
tical question connected with Slavery to act 
upon: why agitate it any longer? Let us have 
tdone with sectionalism, and once more move 
together, an unbroken, harmonious, Democrat- 
io Party. 

They are either blind, or wicked, or both. 
The appropriation of Kansas to Slave Labor 
was but one object of the Slaveholdors, and the 
subordinate one. Their groat object was, to 
strengthen their political power, and facilitate 
their settled policy of aggression and suprema- 
cy. And this they hoped to attain, by repeal- 
ing a law which evidently involved the assump- 
tion that Slavery is an evil, and by establishing 
a Principle, in virtue of which whatever acqui- 
sitions of territory might thereafter be made, 
their claim to continue or institute Slavery 
therein should forever be unchallenged. Con- 
fidently did they expect, on tho strongth of 
the impulse they were sure they would re- 
coive from such a triumph, to foros the North- 
ern People to assent to, if not aid in, their im- 
mediate designs upon Cuba. This was the 
cherished policy of the Slave Power—this, tho 
policy which the Administration was pledged 
to carry out. Its Northern supporters find it 
convenient to ignore it; and there are men in 
the free States, who were really offended by the 
passage of the Nebraska Bill, now stupid 
enough to forgot, if, indeed, they over under- 
stood it. For once, the majority of the People 
of those States seemed to gain a clear insight 
into the real meaning of the Slaye Power. 
They regarded the act, not as an isolated ont 
not as the offspring of accident, caprice, or any 
temporary cause, but as at once the offspring 
and evidence of a settled policy of aggression 
and expansion on the part of the Slave Power, 
growing out.of its necessities, its habits, end 
instinets, resistance to which was a duty, cost 
what it might. If they could not prevent the 
passage of the act, their plain duty was, to 
punish all who aided or abetted its passage, 
thereby obtaining at least partial indemnity for 
“the past, and to place such men in the Federal 
Legislature and in the Executive Department 
as would provide security for the future. 

This is the work to which the People of the 
freo States turned their attention, when it be- 
came evident that the Nebraska Bill was to 
pass, as an Administration measure, by Ad- 
ministration influence: This is the work in 
which they have been engaged ever since, and 
which will be completed only when Congress 
shali have been purged of treason and servility, 
and the Administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment placed on the side of Liberty. 

Tho first fruit of the new movement was the 
defeat of the Administrations forces in New 
Hampehire.; the latest result, the disorganiza- 
tion and prostration of the Hunker Democracy 
in Maine. Two Anti-Nebraska Senators will 
be sent from New Hampshire: two havo been 
elocted from Connecticut: one will be chosen 
from Vermont, to take the place of a submis- 
sionist: the vacancies from Maine and Massa- 
chusetts have been filled by men of sound prin- 
ciple: in a word, after the nex? session of Con- 
gress, the entire delegation from New England 
in the Senate of the United States will bo a 
unit on the side of Freedom. So far as that 
section has yet had an opportunity to act, tho 
same work of reformation hes been sccom- 
plished in its representation in the other branch 
of the Federal Legislature. Macdonald, who 
voted for the Nebraska Biil, Fuller, who play- 
ed fast and loose during tho preliminary stages 
of the measure, although he voted finally 
against it, and Farley, a Hunker Whig, who, 
after his vote against it, betrayed a willingness 
to acquiesce, have all been thrust aside, to 
make room for consistent and determined op- 
ponents of the Slave Power. 

Out of New England, but one free State has 
had the opportunity to give an authoritative 
expression of its will—and that, a State from 
which little was to be expected: but oven Iowa 
has been redeemed, the Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment haying obtained the control of the Legis- 
lature and the Executive, and certainly elect- 
ed one Representative to Congress, if not the 
other. Ifsuch a change has boen wrought by 
the prevailing agitation in such a State, what 
may we not expect from the other States of the 
West? 

How have these results been accomplished ? 
By a union of the opponents of Slavery, and of 
the Administration, which is but its organ— 
by the united action of Whig, liberal Demo- 
crate, and Free-Soilers or Independent Demo- 
crats. In New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Towa, the union has been one, chiefly of co-op- 
eration, the parties severally retaining their 
distinct organization. In Maine and Vermont, 
it assumed the form of fusion, although in both 
States strong efforts were made .t0 maintain 
the old Whig organization. In Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, the policy of 
separate organization, with co-operation, is at- 
tempted. In Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, an effort, quite successful on 
the whole, has been made to unite all the ole- 
ments of opposition into one Party, under the 
title, Republican, in disregard of all former or- 
ganizations. 

Now, were the only object to be accomplish- 
ed, the punishment of mis-represontatives from 
the free States, and their substitution by true 
representatives, it would matter little how tho 
work were done, whether by the oo-operation 
of existing organizations, or union in a new or- 
ganization. But, this is not the only object. 
Throw an Anti-Slavery majority into the House 
of Ropresentatives, and let the Administration 
remain under the control of Slavery, and the 
work is but half done—the Executive veto will 
interpose against all legislative-reform, and Ex- 
ecutive influence will undermine your repre- 
sentative majority. In Congress you will be 
bafilod, and at home confronted and defied by 
& powerful and active Party, vitalized by Ex- 
ecutive patronage. The movement now on 
foot in the free States must embraeo in its 
scope an Anti-Slavery revolution of the Admin- 
istration, as well as of the Federal Legislature, 
or it will prove a failure. 

In view of all this, the question whether the 
opponents of Slavery should keep up old politi- 
cal organizations, or resolve themselves into a 
new one, is of vital importance. 


It is easy to seo that, had the example of 
the Western States been followed by the 
other free States, Whigs, Liberal Democrats, 
and Independent Democrats, putting aside all 
party distinctions, and “using themselves into 
& new party, this question would have been 
solved without difficulty, and in the right way: 
Such Party would of couree carry the State 
elections in all the free States; and having 
thus demonstrated its power, the next step would 
have been the calling of a Republican or Peo- 
ple’s National Convention, to take moasures 
for effecting the same kind of change in the 
Federal Administration, as had been effected 
in the States and in their Congressional repro- 
sentation. The nomination of Republican can- 
didates by such u Convention would be equiy- 
alont to thefr election, and for once the Anti- 
Slavery Opinion of the country would find it- 
self embodied in every branch of the Govern- 
ment. Such, we say, would have been the re- 
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sults, had the question of a re-organization of 

















they are. 


Party. 


to maintain their Whig organization. 


very and the Nebraska iniquity. An organi 
zation under such auspices, they said truly 


Who doubted it? 
ecmpelled them to separate action. Of course 


Massachusetts, that it will find expression in 
Stato affairs, despite the division; but look 
beyond November, and toll us how that great 
State will then be prepared to make herself 
felt in the work of regenerating the National 
Administration? For the hundredth time we 
repeat, what nothing but stolid ignorance will 
gainsay, that Independent Democrats and Lib- 
eral Democrats have no faith in a National 
Whig party, and will not support a National 
Whig party. 

Let us look ahead, then. The Free States 
have all voted, and returned to Congress a mp- 
jority of Anti-Nebraska members. You, dd 
politicians, have succeeded in preserving a 
Whig organization in Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, New Jertey, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire; but in so 
doing, you have perpetuated in each of these 
States the Democratic and the Independent 
Democratic organ‘zations. Oa the other hand, 
in Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Iili- 
noéis, and Maine, the Whig organization has 
disappeared, the old Democratic party is known 
as the Slavery Party, the triumphant organi- 
zation is the Republican Party. 

What will you do, then? National Cn- 
ventions will be proposei for the nomination 
of Presidential candidates. Suppose you ¢all 
a National Whig Convention. Who wiii at- 
tend? Delegates from the very Anti-Slayry 
Whigs of Massachusetts and Vermons, to held 
friendly conferonce and agree upon a common 
platform with the Badgers and Claytons of 
the South! And dslegates from the Westen 
States, representing a party that, having giwn 
up its name and disbanded its old organija- 
tion, will have to seck for its adherents in the 
great Republican party, and get up a prowess 
of segregation. And do you imagine that jhe 
Independent Democrats, and the Republicang, 
and the Liberal Democrats, would have any- 
thing to do with such a Convention? No. 
There would be another crlled—a Republican 


so decided, and now let us lock at things as 


The Whigs of Pennsylvania held a Whig 
Convention, nominated a Whig candidate, and 
intend to keep up a Whig Party. Tho Free 
or Independent Democrats will co-operate in 
tho election of Pollock, and the Liberal Dem- 
ocrats will help him indirectly—but, after the 
election, there will be a Whig Party, a Demo- 
cratic Party, and an Independent Democratic 


In Vermont, tho Whigs claimed that their 
platform was just as Anti-Slavery as anybody 
could wish; were quite willing, however, to 
countenance a genoral movement, with the 
understanding that their candidates should be 
adopted, and now, we presume, are determined 


In Massachusetts, where political controver- 
sies haye engendered @ great deal of personal 
ill will, the Whigs claim that their party is 
Anti-Slavery enough, their ticket Anti-Slavery 
enough. They stand stiffly in the old organi- 
zation, and affect wonder that all sincere Free- 
Soilers do not unite with them, and upon their 
candidates. The Independent Democrats were 
anxious for a reorganization of parties—were 
willing to give up their distinctive name and 
machinery of action—made overtures for a 
general Convention of all opponents of Sla- 


would absorb all the Liberal Democrats of the 
State, besides comprehending Whigs and dis- 
tinctive Froe-Soilers, and its nominations would 
sweep the State by unprecedented majorities. 
But their overtures were 
rejected, and the separate action of the Whigs 


s0 strong is the Anti-Nebraska sentiment in 


THE WHIG STATE CONVENTION IN NEW YORE. 


The Whig State Convention, which mot at 
Syracuse on the 20th, was controlled chicfly 
by the friends of Mr. Seward. Of one bundred 
and twenty-four delegates, the Know Nothings, 
it is stated, numbered twenty-two. The Silver 
Grays did what they could, by sfliiating with 
them, to secure an anti-Seward majority in the 
Convention, but failed. Such is the statement 
of the Seward papers. ‘ 

Myron H. Clark, a hardware merchant of 
Canandaigua, was nominated on the third bal- 
lot for the office of Governor, and Mr. Ray- 
mond, of the New York Daily Times, for Lieut. 
Governor—both Seward men. Mr. Clark ie 
said to be a thorough Anti-Slavery man, and 
committed to the policy of the Maine Liquor 
Law. Mr. Raymond may bo 80, too, but his 
paper is sometimes point-no-point. 

OF the resolutions adopted, one approves the 
Whig policy of the State in relation to the 
completion of the canals; one denounces the 
Presidential yeto of tho River and Harbor Bill; 


New York to the Federal Union and Constitu- 
tion ; the rest are devoted to the Slavery Ques- 
tion, and are as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the passage by the framers 
of the Constitution and the fathers of the Re- 
public, of the Ordinance of 1787, clearly estab- 
lished as a cardinal principle with them, that 
Slavery should be forever prohibited in the 
, | Territories of the United States, 

L “ Resolved, That wo cordially approve of the 


| repeal of tho Missouri Compromise. 


one affirms the attachment of the Whigs of 


firm and manly stand of the Whig Senators of 
the State of New York, in defence of the rights 
of the free States, and maintenanes of the prin- 
ciples and policy of the Whig party, and that 
we tonder our grateful thanks to those mem- 
bers of Congress who resisted with fixed fideli- 
ty the breach of public faith involved in the 


“ Resolved, That by the act procuring the 





Netional Conyention—and then another, an} 
Administration, or Baltimore Democracy Con- 
vention, the last of- which would command 
the support of a majority in every Southorn 
State. The old game ovor again—the free 
States, all-powerful, if united, divided into 
contending factions, and therefore powerless 
bofore the wodker South, acting as a unit! 
Another Pro-Slavery Administration, brought 
into power by the insensate divisions of the 
North, engendered and kept alive by blind 
bigotry, white-livered conservatism, and solf- 
seeking demagoguism ! 

The dissolution of the Whig Party, and the 

reorganization of the political power of the 
free States in a Party of Freedom, would have 
completed the Anti-Slavery political regonera- 
tion, so auspiciously commenced. Tho main- 
tenance of this Party in some of theze States, 
with the consequent division of Northern politi- 
cal power it has kept up, threatens to arrest 
this beneficent work almost on the throshold. 
It is not too late to correct the error; but is 
there enough of common sense and disinterest- 
ed devotion to the cause of Human Rights in 
the free States to compel a general recognition 
of the true policy ? 
Meantime, let the friends of Freedom “hold 
fast whereunto they have attained.” The 
Republican Party, or the Morrill Democracy, 
is now a defined organization, and the domi- 
nant Party, in Maine. Henceforth, lot it act 
as 2 unit, in utter disregard of the several 
organizations out of which it has been formed. 
In Vermont and Massachusetts, “fusion ” has 
gone so far as to bring considerable numbers 
from tho Whigs and Old Line Democrats to 
act with the Independent Democracy, under 
the general title of Republicans. Let them 
maintain their organization. In Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York, where no such 
Republican Party has been formed, the Indo- 
pendent Domocracy will presorve its organiza- 
tion, always ready to co-operate with other 
organizations when a practical gain for Free- 
dom is to be effected, and willing at any mo- 
ment to give up its name and organization, 
when one or both of the other Parties, or a 
large section of either, will consent to do like- 
wiso, and unite with it in a Party of Freedom, 
In the Woatern States, the Republican Party 
has a more definite form than anywhere else, 
and, whatever the results of the fall elections, 
will. continue ‘its operations. Some of the 
Whigs whe have contributed to organize it, 
may be drawn off by attempts to reorganize 
the old Whig Party; and some of the Demo- 
crats who for a time were associated with 
them, may fall back into the ranks of the Ad- 
ministration, Slavery Party—but let us hope 
that the great majority of both classes will 
continue united with the Independent Demo- 
crats, in an organization which has already 
accomplished much, promises to accomplish 
still more, and furnishes now the only ground 
of hope for an effective National movement for 
the regeneration of the Federal Government. 

The ultimate result of this consistent, 
straight-forward, determined policy may be, the 
abandonment of the vague idea of another 
Whig dynasty, and the union of all the oppo- 
nents of the Slave Power in a general Convon- 
tion for the nomination of candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency. 

So mote it be! 





The assessed valuation of Boston this year is 
$225,000,000, a gain of nineteen millions over 
last year. Next year will very likely exhibit 
a remarkable increaso in the valuation of assess- 
ed property in Philadelphia. The advocates of 
municipal extravagance are already declaring 
that the valuation is lamentably low, and taxes 





Political Parties in the free States been decided 
y.in all of them. It has not been 


repeal of the Missouri Compromise, we hold 
that we are forever discharged from ali obli- 
gations to support any compromise with Slave- 
ry, except such as are contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and most espe- 
cially that we aro forever released from all ob- 
ligations to admit into our Union any Stats 


which eanctions or permits Slavery. 


“ Resolved, That tho recent action of Con- 


gross, stimulated and approved by the Presi 


dent, whereby the compact commonly known 
as the Missouri Compromise is repudiated, and 
the vast Territory known as Nebraska and 
_Kansas opened to Slavery, has already received 
the unqualified condemnation of the Whigs of 
New York, and we point with satiefaction and 
pride to the fact that not a single Whig mem- 


ber of either House of Congress { 


ly affecting the reputation and destiny of our 


whole country, as the establishment or intro- 
duction of Human Slavery throughout a portion 
of the national domain larger than the old 


Thisteen States, can, with propriety, be refer. 


red to no tribunal less exacting and demand- 
ing than that composed of the wholo American 
people; and we protest against its diversion, 
under the false and deceptive cry of ‘ popular 
this august tribunal, to one 
composed of thé few hundreds or thousands of 
squatters who may encamp in said Territory, 
as.& palpable dereliction from dety, under a 
pretext too flimsy to mislead any bat those 
anxious to be deluded and e2ger to be led 


sovereignty,’ fr 


astray. 


“ Resolved, That against the principles involv- 
od in the Nebraska bill, in their application 
either to territory now belonging to the Union 
or hereafter to be acquired, the Whigs of New 
York will struggle with equal resolution and 
confidence, and confident resojution, and confi- 
dent that they ‘shall’ not, and confidence that 
they ‘cannot’ receive the sanction of the 
American people, and in this struggle we invite 
the co-operation on terms of equality and fra- 
pions of 


ternity of all sincere and carnest cham 
Free Labor and Free Soil. 


“ Resolved, That the indications of a purpose 
on the part of the champions of Slavery, made | 
manifest through their recognised reprezente- | 
tives, and countenarced as the organs of the 
Federal Administration, to restore the African 
slave trado, aro sufficient to excite eppreben- 
sion and alarm in the mind of every patriot 
and every friend of humanity, and that the 
Whigs of Now York take this timely opportu- 
nity to declare they will resist at every hazerd, 
and to the last extremity, every effort to drag 
down this free Kepublic by ench a step from 
the proud position which it holds among the 
civilized and Christian nations of the earth, as | 
the first to prohibit that inhuman trafic, and | 


brand it as piracy. 


“ Resolved, That the Executive Department 
of the Federal Government ought no longer to 
be vested in the hands of the men who wield its 
patronage and its influence for the aggrandize- 
ment of Siavery and its politicel power, and 
that the Whigs of New York wili labor to ef- 
fect the overthrow of the Administration which 
has proved so reckless to duty and so regard- 


less of the rights and interests of the Union 


tion for the public sorvice.” 


We agree with the New York Evening Post, 
that these resolves are in striking contrast with 
“the pusillanimous mention of the Nebraska 
Bill§ adopted” by the late Soft Convention. 
“Had the resentment,” says that paper, “ felt 
by the People at the great wrong done to the 
North, been expressed with half the complete- 
noss, half tho manly energy, which we find in 
the Whig resolutions, the triumph of the Dem- 
ocratic candidates at the approaching election 
would, in the opinion of many, have been 
The Post adds—“ Still, if 
we consider these resolutions as the oxpression of 
the feeling of our State on the general question 


19) 


scarcely doubtfu 


of tho legislation of Congress respecting 


80, but without success. 


from this or 
any other free State yielded any sort of sup- 
port, countenance, or favor, to that most un- 

just and unrighteous proceeding. 
“ Resolved, That a measure so pervading and 
momentous in its scope and influence, ao vital- ‘ age 
.| this time, and we greatly doubt if the institu- 


oiave- 
ry, they ere far from complete. Mr. Milliken, 
it will be secn, attempted to make them more 








or to"be hereafter acquired. With this inter. 
pretation, it is, the only practical resolution of 
the series. 

Would to Heaven that New York politicians 
could speak in @ clear, unambiguous, bold, 
and direct style ! 





} HENRY A. WISE. 

Mr. Wise, of Virginia, has written a singu- 
lar letter, on the subject of Slavery, to a Rev- 
erend Mr. Adams, of Boston, which reflects 
credit on a Virginia politician of the present 
day. It seems that his reverend correspondent 
bas been spending some months in the South, 
and his Northern prejudices have been much 
shaken by seeing Slavery as it is, We are not 
aware that his reverence has any design of re- 
moving South, or that he is expecting “a call” 
to a curo of souls in the region of cotton; but 
certain it is, that in a moral point of view, he is 
‘undergoing a rapid acclimation; eo that, if he 
should be invited, he can accept without scru- 
ple. Being anxiously exercised in mind, he 
has addressed a letter of inquiry to Mr. Wise, 
as toa father in Israel, and that gentleman 
has responded in a long letter, which finds its 
way to the public through the columns of that 
organ of pure Demooracy, the Washington 
Union. 

There is ecarcely a sentence in the letter of 
Mr. Wiee to which we oan subscribe; and yet 
we aro highly pleased with it, since it indi- 
sates & great revulsion in the public sentiment 
of the South. It indicates that the spell of 
Calhouniem is broken, and that the blackness 
of darkness which was cngendered by his go- 
nius is passing away. This is all. The phi- 
losophy of the letter is bad enough. The at- 
tempt to justify Slavery, and to palliate its 
evils, like all similar attempts, is a miserable 
failure. Mr. Wise, in substance, admits that 
Slavery is not a blessing—in fact, that itis a 
sore curse to Virginia and to the South; and 
he is inconsolable that the short-sighted folly 
of the Abolitionists prevented the admission of 
the institution into California, since the gold 
mines would have drawn off the slaves from 
Virginia, and from the whole South, and have 
concentrated them on the shores of the Pacific. 
We thank Mr. Wiso for this admftsion of the 
evils of Slavery, but we cannot believe that its 
extension to California would have been the 
means of its abolition. California has now 
been open to free men for six years since the 
gold discoveries, and yet the population will 
not exceed three hundred thousand, which is 
loss than the natural increase of our slaves. If 
Slavery had been tolerated, it is not probable 
that fifty thousand would have been there at 


tion would have had more than a nominal 
existence, unless at the same time free labor- 
ers had been legislated out of the State. There 
never was any great repugnance to Slavery in 
California, and we have no doubt that it would 
have been introduced if it had been found 
profitable. But the great distance, with the 
expense of transporting slaves to California, 
and the hazards attending the business of 
mining, has been the real obstacle to the in- 
troduction of Slavery. It is currently stated 
that the great majority of enterprising white 
men who go to California are disappointed, 
and would return if they could. The same 
ill requital would attend slave labor, and pre- 
vent owners from taking them there in consid- 
erable numbers. Young men go to California 
by thousands, from curiosity and the love of 
adventure—a cause which could have nothing 
to do in supplying the country with slaves, 
Mr. Wise, therefore, may conzole himeelf on 
this head, and look to other means of getting 
vid of Slavery. 

Mr. Wise charges the Abolitionists with 
meddling with the arrangements of Providence. 
Slavery, ho says, was ordained by Providence, 
for the Christianization of Africa, and it was 
necessary to enslave a portion of the race on 
this continent, in order to teach them the vir- 
tues of justice, humanity, and piety, and send 
them forth as missionaries to the fatherland. 
Now, admitting that this is true, is the South 
doing its duty? Is the South endeavoring to 
carry cut this ordination of Providence, by 
educating and civilizing the negro? Mr: Wise 
boasts that the three and « half millions of 
colored people in the United States have more 
Christian civilization than all Africa. Well, 
admit it; and we appeal to the candor of the 
gentleman, if that Christianity and civilization 
hayo not been acquired by the negroes in viola- 
tion cf Soushern laws? It is punishable by 


4 } Jnion, | Jaw in Virginia to teach a colored man to read 
and to elect a President with whom fidelity to 
“reodom shall not be a perpetual disqualitica- 


the Bible; and there is no law in Virginia, 
common or statute, which recognises the rela- 
tion of matrimony between slaves, or that will 
protect the voluntary union of the sexes. Any 
msn in Virginia who owns a slave, or has 
money cnough to buy one, may tear asunder 
the most sacred family ties of husband and 
wife, or parent and child. Who rans counter 
to Providence—the man who upholds or the 
man who opposes this system? Will Mr. Wise 
answer ¢ 

For the champions of Slavery to claim for 
Slavery the merit of civilizing and Christian- 
izing the negro, is as if the betrayers and cru- 
cifiers of Christ should boaet of saving the 
world. They did evil, and good has come of it, 
and that is all that they can claim. God in 
his wisdom and goodness always contrives to 
thwart evil-doere, by turning their actions to 
But it would have been better 


He presented resolu. good account, ; the 
tions denouncing the infamous Fugitive Sla f evil had never been committed. Evil is an 


Law, and was hissed down for his pains. 


was not deemed politic by the Convention to 


touch that part of the question.” 


The first resolution affirms sound and impor- 
The commendation bestowed 
in the second is well merited. Tho third in- 
By assu- 


tant doctrine. 


volves @ very erroneous concession. 
ming that the repeal of the Missouri Compro 


mise releases the People from all obligation to 
support any compromiso with Slavery, not 
written in the Constitution, it concedes that 
wero it not for this repeal, such compromises 
would be binding upon them. No true Anti- 
Slavery men will place his opposition to the 
aggressions of Slavery upongany such ground 
Had not the Missouri Compromise 
been repealed, there would have been no more 


as this. 


obligatory force in extra-Constitations! com 


promises with Slavery than thereis now. But, 
the resolution not only makes a bad con- 


cession; it really points to no positive action 
It affirms a right, but not a duty. 


is characteristic of New York politics, 


The other resolutions are good, so far as 
they go, but the defect is, that they pledge 
nobody to any particular course of action, if 
we except the last resolution, which commits 
Whigs of New York against tho application 
of the principles of the Nebraska Bill to ter- 
ritory now belonging to the United States, or 
to be hereafter acquired. As Non-Interyen- 
tion by Congress with tho question of Slavery 
in tho Territories is the principle of the bill, 
this resolution, if it mean anything, must 
mean that the Whigs of New York will 
struggle to secure the intervention of Congress 





not near as high ag they ought to be. 


against Slavery in all Torritories now existing, 


It claims 
that the People are not bound to receive any 
more slave States into the Union; but it does 
not affirm that they are bound, not te receive 
any more slava States. It recognises a cer- 
tain right in them, but is silont as to its exer- 
cise. This kind of slippery non-committalism 


abuse of tho freedom of the will. God gives 
tho free will, because without it there could be 
no virtue; but he under all circumstances for- 
bids evil-doiog, and never fails to punish the 
authors of it. 

Now, to show that Slavery was not essential 
to the salvation of Africa, let us suppose that 
-| the world had been so enlightened, Christian- 
ized, and free, at the timo of the discovery of 
America, that the slave trade could not be 
tolerated. The consequence would have beon, 
that the institution would never have existed 
in any part of America. Our intercourse with 
the Indians would have been regulated on the 
ezme high principles, and they, too, would 
have been civilized. Our Northern States are 
now far more populous than the Southern ; but 
if all had been alike free, all would haye been 
alike prosperous and populous, and our sum 
total of wealth and population would fér ex- 
.| coed its present amount. Our legitimate com- 
merce with Africa would have been far greater 
than it now is, and our example of justice and 
humanity could not have failed to make a pro- 
found impression upon the natives; and mis- 
eionaries, enlightened and holy men, would 
have been tenfol@more numerous than they 
now are, end their example and teaching would 
not, under the supposed state of things, have 
been counteracted by the villany and violence 
of the slave trade, with all its attendant crimes. 
Other nations, too, must havo carried on an 
extensive logitimate trade, and have sent out 
civilizing influences in proportion. Can it be 
doubted that such influences would have been 
better calculated to civilize Africa than the 
discipline of Slavery? To doubt it, is to doubt 
whether the influence of Christianity, civiliza- 
tion, and knowledge, are more benign in tend- 
ency than the most inhuman cruelty and bar- 
barism. To doubt it,.is to doubt whether the 
influences which issue from Now England at 
the present day are better than those which 








issued from Spain or Portugal in the fifteenth 
century. 

But, it will be said, we have supposed what 
could not exist. Not at all. We have only 
supposed a state of things which must exist 
when the slavo trade and Slavery aro abolished 
throughout the world. When nations become 
too enlightened, too just, and too humane, to 
tolerate these evils, then the benignant influ- 
ences of Christianity will go forth with a hun- 
dred times their present force ; and the spread 
of the Gospel and of civilization will seem to 
make almost miraculous progress over the 
earth. 

There can be no doubt that Slavery in the 
United States is now the greatest clog upon 
the progress of Christianity, with all its health- 
ful and renovating influences. But for this 
gisnt wrong in this powerful Republic, the 
evil could not last five years in any part of tho 
Western hemisphere. Our example of repub- 
lican institutions would have tenfold more in- 
fluence, and our Protestant Christianity, co- 
operating with that of England, the other 
great commercial nation, would diffuse its 
influence oyer the remotest corners of the 


world. 

The following extract will show the latent 
wish of Mr. Wise’s heart; and no one can 
doubt, after reading it, that he regards Slavery 
as a grievous burden to Virginia, however 
highly ita blessings should bo esteemed by the 
slaves! G. 
“Looking to the ends of ultimate coloniza- 
tion, and to the true policy of the States at 
home, I would especially prohibit by law the 
future emigration of the free colored population 
from our slave to our free States. Dr. Drake 
was right in his views of our laws driving away 
the free negroes to the free States. It has been 
one of the most baneful causes of abolitionism in 
the North. 

“J agree they cannot remain very long in 
the slave States. The end will be, that they 
must accept the terms of colonization, and go 
on the mission designed for them in Africa or 
elsewhere. Where else can they go? What 
else could have been done ? 

“This question brings me to call your atten- 
tion to one golden opportunity which was lost 
by that very blindness of fanaticism which al- 
ways betrays itself and defeats its own ends. 
California was the theatre for a grand develop- 
ment of this subject. To have allowed her gold 
mines to be worked by slaves would have pro- 
duced a marked revolation. Every corn-fiold 
in Virginia, and North Carolina, in Maryland, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky, would have 
been emptied of black laborors, and I doubt 
whether many slaves would have been left to 
work the cotton and sugar estates of the other 
Southern plantations. This would not have 
added a single slave to the number now in being. 
It would not have diffused slave power, but 
would rather have concentrated the slaves all 
comparatively in one State, and thus have weak- 
ened its federal strength in the Union , and five 
years of their labor in the gold mines would 
have enriched masters so that they could more 
ably emancipate them at the end of that time, 
than they could now sell them for a full market 
price; and when emancipated, there was all 
Polynesia—all the isles of the Pacifio—before 
them for colonization in the pleasantest places 
for them on earth! Oh! what a mighty op- 
portunity was there lost for the workings of a 
great philanthropy, for a humanity without 
harm! And what was gained? Why, the 
demoralization of hundreds of thousands of 
whites by the accursed thirst and hunt for 
gold, such as threatens to bring down ashes 
from Heaven to mingle with the dust of Mam- 
mon! But I, too, perhaps, am impious in thus 
repining. Such an opportunity, so palpably 
lost, only proves, doubtless, how weak is man’s 
wisdom—God works in His own way. He 
meant, may be, that the African should not he 
demoralized by the dust-hunt, but should still 
be taught to sow and plant, and plough and 
reap, the crops of mother earth, and be trained 
to the mechanic arte, and be prepared to peo- 
ple Africa—Africa, not tho isles of the Asiat- 
ics—for the African! [ console myself with 
that, and that is the best solace—looking to 
God always, and especially to correct and pre- 
vent the mischief of many wrongs done by the 
violent Californian outrage. Slavery out of the 
question, our Constitution and form of Govera- 
ment _were stricken the most fatal stab ever 
yet felt in our history, by the military induo- 
tion into the Union of that Mammon State. 
The severest blow at Slavery in the United 
States which abolitionists could have given, 
would have been to offer bounties even to mas- 
ters to take their slaves to the gold mines.” 





BOSTOX COMMONWEALTH, 


We regret to announce that the proprie- 
tors of the Boston Commonwealth have been 
obliged to sell the establishment. Since its 
enlargement, it is said, it has boen a losing 
concern. The discontinuance of this paper, 
and lately of the Philadelphia Register, an- 
other Anti-Slavery daily, shows the disastrous 
effect of the hard times on our cause. 

Mesers. Williams, Morse, & Co., who have 
become proprietors of the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, propose to issue an evening 
paper, to be called the Evening Telegraph, 
devoted to Temperance, Haman Freedom, and 
Protestantism. 





Staves Liseratev.—The Rev. T. D. Hern- 
don, his wife and two sisters, have liberated 
forty-eight slaves, who will be sent to Liberia 
in November. They will be accompanied by 
eight free colored persons, who ars connected 
with them by marriage, and by seven other 
slaves similarly connected, who will be libera- 
ted by different persons, to accompany those of 
Mr. Herndon.’ Mr. Thaddeus Herndon will 
also send out a family of eight slaves at the 
same time, if the requisite amount of money 
is raised for the purpose. Their owners are 
unable to give them anything besides their 
freedom and an outfit, and the Colonization 
Society has undertaken to raise the means of 
sending them to Liberia. 

In order to meet the emergency, the Secre- 
tary, Mr. MoLain, sent to 426 of his friends a 
statement of the case, with a call upon them 
for ten dollars each, by which means he pro- 
posed to raise the requisite amount of 4,260 
dollars. We learn that more than threo hun- 
dred have responded handsomely. G. 





Tue Tarirr on Coat.—The N. York Post, 
in the couree of an article urging the repeal of 
the duty on coal, states that in 1824, when the 
anthracite from Pennsylvania was beginning 
to take the place of the bituminous coal im- 
ported from abroad, a tax of six cents on the 
heaped bushel was laid, for the benefit of capi- 
talists in the United States, on all coal import- 
ed from abroad. This was quietly borne for 
eighteen years—the compromise law of 1833 
having effected no reduction of this duty pre- 
vious to the year 1842. In 1842 a still heavier 
duty was imposed—that of $1.75 ton. In 
1846, when the mitigated tariff was adopted, a 
tax of thirty per cent, on the value of the coal 
was substituted, and this has been paid now 
for eight years. The Post contends that cheap 
coal is as important and necessary for the great 
mass of the people as cheap postage. 
Balt. Sun. 

And the Post is right. Petitions are now in 
circulatiod@for a removal of the duty on coal. 
Let them be circulated far and wide. If, after 
so many years of heavy protection, the miners 
of this country cannot furnish its demand for 
coal, take off the duty, and let in the foreign 
article. What is wanted, is, not protection, 
but competition. Subject the coal capitalists 
to free competition, and they will bo satisfied 
with moderate profits. At all events, lot the 
People haye cheap fuel. 





The pride of Bostonians, the Great Tree on 
the Common, is now’ being enclosed by a beau- 
tiful iron fence of an entirely new pattern, b. 
James Perkins, Esq. The gate, when pomnploted, 





will have @ very concise history of the tree, as 
far as known, on sn irgn tablet. 


A 


MANIFEST DESTINY, 


The defenders and apologists of Slavery are 
fond of the popular phrase, “ manifest dostiny.» 
One clase of them read in the past history of 
the country the indefinite futuro extension of 
Slavery southward, and, as they fondly jo. 
lieve, its perpetuity. Another class are equal. 
ly confident in the opinion, and equally dog. 
matical in its assertion, that the whole negro 
race in America is destined to be traneporteg 
back to Afrios, after serving out a long pro. 
bation ins state of Slavery—e probation which 
they hold to be providentially designed for tho 
civilization of the negro, and therefore consist. 
ent with religion amd morality. 

There oan be no denying that it has heon 
our destiny, thus far, to extend the ours of 
Slavery, and the perpetualists have this fact ty 
sustain their theory. But itis a shallow phi. 
losophy which can see in the future nothing 
but a succession of events similar to those 
which have passed within our own recollec. 
tion ; as it is a narrow range of obeeryation 
which cannot perceive a wide distinction ho. 
tween the circumstances which surround us of 
the present day, and those which have hither. 
to caused the spread of Slavery. The theory 
of the pro-slavery colonizationist, which insists 
that “ manifest destiny” points to the restora. 
tion of the whole colored race to Africa, is sti}] 
less supported by reason or analogy. Tho wish 
is evidently “father to the thought,” as therg 
is no fact in the whole history of mankinj 
which will warrant so far-fetched @ concln, 
sion. The gencral migration or exodus of My 
Hebrew people bears a faint resemblance ty 
the case of the colored rage on this continent 
in the simple circumstance of their common 
enslavement, by dissimilar nations. But the 
Hebrew exodus was a grand miracle, wh 
has been the wonder of ages. The Hebrews 
themselves were the chosen people of God. 
and, after all, their migration was only a few 
hundred miles, to a land “flowing with mijk 
and honey.” Its remarkable beauty and fer. 
tility incited the cupidity of the people, while 

the commands and entreaties of their pricets 

and leaders, in the name of Heaven, consirain- 
ed their coneciences in the samo direction. The 

colored people of America, on the cuntrary, 
feel no such obligation of duty, or allurement 
of interest. The great macs of them aro ir. 
reconcilably opposed to African colonization 

and cherish a tenacious love of their natiyo 
soil. Like the Americans of Caucasian origin, 
they have no repugnance to emigration within 
the limits of our own country and continent: 
but they have no idea, as a genera! thing, of 
going to Africa. 

Besides, thore is room enough, as well as-an 
imperative demand for the colored people on 
the continent and islands of America. Whois 
to people the West Indies, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America? Who is to inhabit and culti- 
vate the immenee, fertile, but, for white men, 
insalubrious plains which border the Gulf of 
Mexico, in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Fiorida? And who is to make rice 
and cotton, and cut lumber in the lowlands of 
Georgia and the Carolinas? Would the Quix. 
otic colonizationist transport the populations of 
Hayti, Cuba, and Jamaics, to say nothing of 
Brazil, to Africa, in order to peoplo those tropi- 
cal regions with Europeans? The ides is too 
absurd for serious contemplation. The bare 
statement of it is enough to exposo it to deris- 
ion and contempt. 

In making this remark, we mean to cxpress 
no disspprobation of African Colonization. We 
look for unmixed good from it in its tendency 
to spread civilization and Christianity over Af- 
rica, and in the honorable testimony which 
the Liberian Republic has furnished to ths 
self-governing power of the colored raco. There 
considerations alone give inestimable yaluo to 
the colonization enterpriss; and if it had al- 
ways been held up to the public approbation 
on these grounds, there can be no doubt that 
its popularity in the free States, whero it is 
chiefly-supported, would have been far grost- 
er. Its chief value is as an auxiliary of the 
missionary cause. 

In our view, the great mistake of the Cul- 
onizationists consists in confining their efforts 
to the coast of Africa. If they’ had included 
Hayti, Jamaica, and the other free West India 
Islands, with Mexico and Central America, in 
their field of operations, they would have been 
far more successful. 

The tendency of the colored people of this 
continent towards the tropics seems to be one 
of the clearest manifestations of “ destiny.” 
A glance at the abstract of the seven Censuses 
of the slave population will satisfy any one 
of this truth. Every decennial period cxbibits 
a@ marked recession of the slaves from the 
more northern latitudes, and shows the centre 
of elave population to be constantly removing 
southward. That the free colored people are 
not found to be going in the same direction is 
owing tothe fact that they are repelled by 
laws as unjust and oruel in their nature a8 
they are rigorous in their application. Uni- 
vereal emancipation, by removing these unnat- 
ural restraints, would at once exhibit the natu- 
ral affinity of the colored people for southern 
latitudes; and the demand for Jabor in that 
sevtion would be supplied by their voluntary 
migration. They would thus become, as 3 
people, separated from the whites—they would 
constitute the laboring class, as they do at 
present, but with the difference of being free 
and contented, and with tho privilege of rising 
to wealth and distinction. 





ich 


These things are coming. There is no help 
for it. Freedom would concentrate the colored 
race in the tropical regions of the South, by the 
laws of political economy which govern the 
demand and supply of labor. But Slavery i 
doing the same thing, and can only prolong 
and retard the process. 

The black population of the South is now 
three and a half millions ; that of the West In- 
dies is some two and a half millions; Brasil 
contains some three other millions—making st 
least nine millions altogether. Thoy are all 
either within the tropical regions, or tending 
thitherward; they readily harmoniso and 
amalgamate with the other races, Indian or 
Spaniard, or both; and it were folly to doubt 
that they will one day form a great, powerful, 
homogeneous people, or that, aided by the 
liberty-loving public opinion of Europo and the 
more northern States of America, they will be 
able to throw off the yoke of Slavery. 

The institution of Slavery is at war with the 
principles of political economy, as it is with t¢ 
ligion and justice. It is barbarous in its org") 
and therefore transiont in its nature. it ® 
anti-social, and must therofore fall before the 
onward progress of Christian civilisation. 

Slavery, es it exists in the United States, ” 
incompatible with a dense population. |t ¥ 
entirely different from the political siavery 
serfdom of Europe and Asis, ancient and m0* 
ern. The latter makestho serf responsible for 
his own maintenance, and exacts of him °F 
tain stipulated dues. His obligation to his lord 
is rather in the nature of » tenant of land, 
a steward or manager of other property, then 
of absolute personal slavery. The Americ8® 
chattel slave is fed by bis master’s band, like 
the ox or tho ass. He no responsibility » 
nothing to stimulate him to industry and one 
omy. He has no reeource but his master’s“ 
and when that fails he must be turned 10°? 





This condition of absolute dependence diss" 
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fies the slave for anything but the simplest 
forms of labor ; and, in fact, the total denial of 
justice to the class makes it dangerous to col- 
ject them together in large bodies, for commer- 
cial and manufacturing purposes. 

The South, therefore, can never have com- 
meroo or manufactures, to any considerable 
extent, while Slavery continues to be a mere 
personal chattelhood; and it is evident that 
this relation cannot continue when the popula- 
tion becomes dense. Even in Great Britain, 
where commerce and manufactures, the me- 
chanic arts and retail trade, give employment 
to full two-thirds of the population, we see that 
Jabor has become 8 drug in the market. It is 
;mpossible to find employment for the people, 
and emigration has become a necessity. “ Ablo- 
podied” Irishmen, if they wore held in Slavery, 
would not sell for any price, because no land- 
Jord would incur the responsibility of support- 
ing them and their families in perpetuity. 
This state of things is doubtless chiefly owing 
to the ill constitution of society and to misgov- 
crnment—to the land-monopolising effects of 
primogeniture — to the helpless ignorance 
which has been engendered by ages of misgov- 
ernment, and to the overwhelming weight of 
taxation under which the land groans. The 
fotters which have hitherto been placed on 
commeres and trade, and on the locomotion of 
the people, have contributed to the samo end. 
But these, for the most part, have been removed 
within a few years, and we see visible signs of 
improvement, 

After all, monarchical misgovernment is less 
cramping to the industry and enterprise of the 
people than American Slavery ; for the former 
admits of trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
in a high degree ; while Slavery is incompati- 
blo with a diversity of employments. It is only 
adapted to the rudest agricultural operations, 
and therefore must ever keep the South poor. 
Any inereaee of population, as 8 consequence 
of this state of things, causes the supply of Ia- 
bor to press heavily on the demand, and thus 
to reduce the value of slaves. The remedy has 
ap to a recent period beon the expansion of the 
aren Of the institution. But more recently, a 
diversion of labor to the construction of rail- 
roads has greatly relieved the premature pleth- 
ora in the slavo market, and, in co-operation 
with the demand for cotton, has kept up the 
price of negroes. How lorg this may continue, 
it is diffeult to say. But this is at least cer- 
tain—that the extent of territory adapted to 
cotton, sugar, and tobacco, is limited; the best 
portions of it have already been occupied, and 
toa considerable extent exhausted ; while the 
chances of farther acquisitions are every day 
growing weaker. On the other hand, we know 
that population increases in @ geometrical 
ratio, doubling every twenty-five years, with an 
indefinite power of expansion, where the means 
of subsistence are at hand. The increase of 
the slave population will present no obstacle to 
their emancipation. G. 





A WORD FROM KENTUCKY. 


Danviute, Ky., Sept. 16, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

It is with pleasure I enclose the amount you 
will find within for the Era for another year. 
Though born and reared in a slave State, 
where | have seea Slavery in its mildest form, 
yet from my earliest boyhood I have been led 
to look upon the institution with a feeling little 
less than that of horror. Daily, as I pass to 
and fro, [see those whom we are taught are 
of the same origin with ourselves, and who, as 
Sacred Writ informs us, were created in the 
image of God himself, degraded below the 
level of the beasts that perish. I see all fam- 
ily ties disregarded; husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, parents and children, 
without any compunctions of conscience on the 
rart of their oppressors, are torn from each 
other, and sold into more Southern States, 
where they aro doomed not only to a life of 
the most grievous bondage, but where every 
hope of their ever again seeing those who are 
attached to them by the ties of natural affec- 
tion, is forever taken away. — ; 

Though trained thus by daily observation to 
lock upon Slavery in its true light, is was not 
until about a year ago, when I became a sub- 
scriber for the Era, that I was taught to look 
upon its Northern opponents in anything like 
a true light. I had been taught to consider you 
‘ll as but little better than s gang of ruffians 
and cut-throata, who would, in the language of 
slayeholders, “steal a nigger, and run him off 
into a free State, for the purpose of getting a 
bribe to assist in bringing him back.” 

But the gontlemanly and truly philanthropic 
manner in which the Era has always treated 
upon the abssract question of Slavery, and 
more particularly the unflinching constancy 
with which you opposed the outrageous Kan- 
cas-Nebraska enormity, have convinced mo 
ully that the organized Anti-Slavery party of 
the North are right, and it is for them in fu- 
ture, whenever ip my power, I expect to cast 
my vote, and wield what little influence I may 
possess. Slavery is a hydra-headed monster, 
‘bat can only be effectually opposed by con- 
sant and unwearied organized effort. 





For the National Era. 
RESULT OF THE MAINE ELECTION. 


Maine has spoken !! and she means it!! 0, 
how I wish it could have been your lot to have 
teen here during our elections. I know it would 
uave been precisely such a recreation as would 
have Cone your soul good, after passing through 
‘ho revolting scenes at Washington during the 
‘ast session, The people have stood up above 
jarty, and you HT go of this element, and 
‘hat a3 entering into the elections as elements 
ot control ; but, the facts are, every man seem- 
‘dto feel that his ballot was the embodiment 
this indignation at the agression of the slave 
jower generally, and the Nebraska fraud in 
particular; even Fuller and Farley had to 
give place to two Free-Soilers, Milliken and 
‘nowlton, men who will yote againet the con- 
‘nuance of the “ Fugitive Slave Act” as read- 
ly a8 against the Nebraska bill. Those are the 
‘ind of men we send you back to Congress. If 
4,000 majority is not sufficient endorsement of 
dur noble Washburn, we will give him 6,000 
next time ; we could have done it now, but for 
the dying throes of party. Maine has not 
often lifted her head among the sisterhood in 
® boasting way; she can now afford to add to 
ter glory of originating the Maine Law, and 
(fnever eending back a fugitivea—and mark 
you, she never will—a whole delegation to 
Congress of right men, not a Hunker among 
‘em. A Governor, twenty-three Senators, 
‘nd not one Administration member, nor will 
cu Senate contain one; ninety-two members 
“the House of Representatives to twenty-nine 
ofthe old parties; not a single county officer 
“the Administration, so far as heard from. 

Respectfully, yours, E. Low. 





Tur Fuerrive Stave Law coMInG BEFORE 
THE Supreme CourT aGAin—Tue Bootn 
Cask —We understand that the Attorney Gen- 
‘val of the United States is preparing to carry 
this cage before the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. Booth, it will be recollected, was 
'orecuted for rescuing fugitive slaves from the 
eae of officers of the General Government.. 

* Was discharged by a State judge, under a 
“rit of habeas corpus. A majority of the Su- 
Heme Conrt of the State confirmed that deci- 
Sun The case is now to be taken before the 
wn Court of the United States for a de- 
State on the question as to the right of a 
es judiciary to release prisoners under a 
ful a habeas corpus, who may be in the law- 
to wy of United States officers; and also, 
tive seme the constitutionality of the Fugi- 

lave Law.—Star, Sept. 20. 





Tae Purchase OF Cuza—The New York 


Shale 3 Soulé has been renewing the cffer to 
apr for the purchase of Cuba, and that he 
Pay give more than $100,000,000, the 
dena to have been tendered during Presi- 
Vinge O'S administration. The Spanish 
altho ™® Who are greatly in want of funds, 
many et Sorely tempted by the jingle of 80 
steaion, Go Ls oy ots iacalainaeatal 


that Mp Says is has it from sathentic sources, | 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Curstnut Woop; a Tale. By Leile Linden. In 
two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 
The author of this is a good story-teller. 

We took up tho book, just to read enough for 

& fair notice, but forgot oureelyes in tho nar- 

rative, and followed it to its close, without 

stopping to criticize. Too often, the laws 
of probability are violated; the sentimental 
is rather exaggerated ; characters, striking 


mentioned, and there is a divergence from the 
true philosophy of human nature; but you 
shut your eyes to all these defects,.and give 
yourself up to the fascinating interest of the 
story. The author is endowed with a large 
constructive faculty, and a more than ordi- 
nary capacity to stir the deeper and better 
feelings of our nature. The book has far more 
merit than some others of the same. class 
which have been more loudly heralded. 


Waven. By Honry.D. Thoreau. Boston: Tick- 
nof, Reed, & Fields. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D.C. 

In its narrative, this book is unique, in ita 
philosophy quite Emersonian. It is marked 
by genius of a certain order, but just as strong- 
ly, by pride of intellect. It contains many 
acute observations on the follies of mankind, 
but enough of such follics to show that its 
author has his full share of the infirmities of 
human nature, without being conscious of it. 
By precept and example he clearly shows how 
very little is absolutely necessary to the sub- 
sistence of & mas, what a Robinson Crusoe 
life he may lead in Massachusetts, how little 
labor he need perform, if he will but reduce 
his wents to the philosophical standard, and 
how much time he may then have for medita- 
tion and study. To go out and equat, all 
alone, by a pretty pondin the woods, dig, lay 
the foundation of a little cabin, and put 
it up, with borrowed tools, furnish it, raise 
corn, beans, and potatoes, and do one’s own 
cooking, hermit like, so that the total cost of 
the whole building, furnishing, purchasing ne- 
cessaries, and living for eight months, shall 
not exceed forty or fifty dollars, may do for an 
experiment, by a highly civilized man, with 
Yaukee versatility, who has had the full bene- 
fit of the best civilization of the age. All men 
are not “up to” everything. But, if they 
were, if they all had the universal gonius of 
the “ Yankee nation,” how long would they 
remain civilized, by squatting upon solitary 
duck-ponds, eschewing matrimony, casting off 
all ties of family, each one setting his wits to 
work to see how little he could do with, and 
how much of that little he could himself ac- 
complish? At the end of eight months, Mr. 
Thoreau might remain a ruminating philoeo- 


animals to write books for. 

But, with all its extravagances, its sophisms, 
and its intellectual pride, the book is acute 
and suggestive, and contains passages of great 
beauty. 





WensLeY. Boston: Published and for sale as 
above. ; 

We understand this story is from the pen of 
Edmund Quincy. No one who is familiar with 
the unrelenting one-ideaism and the passion 
for sarcasm and unsparing objurgation, dis- 
played by that keen writer in the columns of 
the Anti-Slavery Standard and Liberator, 
would suspect him of being the author of this 
dashing, genial, exhilarating little story, which, 
as he truly saye, has no particular moral in it. 

There must be moro sunshine in the tem- 
perament of Mr. Quincy than wo had given 
him credit for. 


Pertscorics: or, Current Subjects Extemporane- 
ously Treated. By William Elder. Now York: 
J. C. Derby. 

Our readers know Dr. Elder. They have 
often been delighted with his original views of 
things, and his style of talking about them, a 
style all his own. The Doctor has become 
an author; in other words, has made, from 
the numerous articles he has furnished to 
newspapers and magazines, a selection which 
he has put within the lids of a book, printed 
by Derby, very neatly, on fine white paper and 
in clear type. Many of these articles—shall 
we say the best ?—have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the Eva, and our read- 
ers, on meeting them again, will be refreshed 
as with the faces of old acquaintance. The 
contents are classified under the general heads, 
“Characters and Tales,” “Slashy,” “ Fancy,” 
“ Politico-Economical,” aud “ Religious.” 

Speaking phrenologically, Dr. Elder has 
large Comparison, Ideality, Language, and 
Mirthfulness, and ® considerable amount of 
Causality. He is at once metaphysical, ana- 
logica], and imaginative ; and his imagination 
at times suggests analogies which can hardly 
stand the tost of a severe logic. Were he less 
motaphysical, ho would be a writer of fiction ; 
or, wero he less imaginative, he would be a 
disciple of Kant. He is a man of ideas, not 
facts. In this volume you will look in vain for 
careful researches into facts, for difficult tables 
of statistics. You will find pleasant catiro, 
odd conceits, original thoughts, striking forms 
of expression, refined and broad generaliza- 
tions, but very little of what the world calls 
prectical. If we had had the making up of 
the volume, we would have left out nearly all 
that comes under the general heads “ Slashy” 
and “Fancy,” the subjects, for the most part, 
being of temporery interest, and furnishing 
occasion merely for light comments, piquant at 
the time, but deriving much of their perti- 
nence from circumstances that have passed by. 
The man who writes in the newspapers with 
@ view to influence current affairs, may show 
more intellectual power and resources than 
many & book-maker, and produce more per- 
manent good; but some of his best efforts are 
80 linked with whet is transient and local, 
although embodying enduring truth, that they 
will not bear reproduction. This is precisely 
true of some of Dr. Eldor’s most effective arti- 
oles. This much can and ought to be said of 
our author, that there are vory few newspaper 
and magazine writers who, out of the same 
amount of material, could select so much that 
is worthy of being preserved in a book. 

Gam Epen; or, Pictures of Cuba, Boston: J. P. 

Jewett & Co. 

Theletters that appeared in the Era some 
months ago, from a correspondent.in Cuba, 
have just appeared in a beautiful volume pub- 
lished by Jewett & Co., of Boston. We pre- 
sume what the writer wished to indite, but 
could not, in letters sont from Havana, has 
been incorporated in this volume. Our read- 
ers, who Yemember the graceful diction in 
which they were clothed, and the vivid pic- 
tures they contained of Cuban life and sco- 
nery, need no critical notice to introduce this 
volume to their favor. 

By the way, this will make the seventeenth 

volume of literary matter compiled from the 

columns of the Era, and some of the works, 
it will be recollected, have had a circulation 
unprecedented in the bibliographical world. 





Deatu or ex-Cuter. Justice Stow.—The 
Hon. Alexander W. Stow, late dne of the Cir- 
cuit Judges, and the first Chief Justice of this 
State, died in this city at an early hour. yester- 
day morning, of apoplexy, superinduced by an 





at only to reject it, 
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enough in themselves, aro introduced, which 
you are sure could not exist in the localities | 


pher, but he would have fow but ruminating | 








POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Washington.—The Administration men in 
Washington have had quite an exciting time 
during the last week. In obedience to a tre- 
mendous call in the newspapers to Democrats 
and all persons in Washington friendly to civil 
and religious liberty, to meet at Carusi’s Sa- 
loon on Wednesday evening, the 20th, for the 
purpose of organizing a Democratic Associa- 
tion in opposition to Know Nothingism, and 
all other isms, a vast crowd gathered at the 
time appointed, resolutions fiercely denuncia- 
tory of the Know Nothings, and eloquent in 
laudation of the Administration, were reported, 
put to vote, and decided by the President to be 
carried, although it would have puzzled any- 
body to say which were louder, the ayes or 
noes. Mr. Florence was then introdaced to the 
meeting, but the uproar was so great he could 
not obtain a hearing. Earnest appeals wore 
made by the President, and various speakers, 
for quiet and order, but the more they appeal- 
ed, the more boisterous the crowd became; 
and at last, amid great noise and confusion, 
the meeting adjourned till three o’clock, Friday 
afternoon, at the samo place. 

Tho adjourned meeting was more orderly, 
although the Know Nothings and other out- 
siders were present in so strong a force, that, 
immediately on the adjournment of the Admin- 
istration men, they organized another meeting, 
exercised themselves in various patriotic dem- 
onstrations, and finally appointed a commit- 
tee to make arrangements for a meeting on the 
evening of the 26th, at the City Hall. 


New Hampshire Independent Democracy. 

Concorp, N. H., Serr. 20.—The Independ- 
ent Democracy of Now Hampshire have called 
a State Convention, to assemble at Concord 
on the 20th of October. 

Maine Election. 

In 365 towns, Morrill has a majority over all 
others of 359. Tho returns from the few re- 
maining towns may reduce or extinguish this 
majority, but he will, of course, be elected by 
the Legislature, should there be no election by 
the People. If there be no popular election, 
the discredit belongs to the Hunker Whigs, 
who, without a single reason which common 
sense can sanction, persisted in running Roed. 

Boston, Sept. 19.—Ia the sixth Congres- 
sional district of Maine, Mr. Milliken, the 
Fusionist candidate, has been elected to Con- 
gress. There has been no choice for Governor 
by the People. 

Things in Ohio. 

Dayid T. Disney, a throrough Pro-Slavery 
man, has failed to secure a renomination for 
Congress from the first Congressional district, 
George N. Pendleton being nominated in his 
place. William S. Groesbech is the Adminis- 
tration candidate in the second district. The 
opposing candidstes are, J. Scott Harrison, a 
member of the present Congress, and Timothy 
Day, Democrat, who runs as an independent 
candidate. 

The Cleveland Plaindealer, double-tongued, 
as usual, upholds the Administration, and de- 
nounces the Anti-Slavery men, and at the same 
time glorifies the Nebraska Bill, as opening to 
Freedom “the territory lying south of 36 deg. 
30 min., large enough to make States equal 
in size to New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois.” By such miserable delu- 
sions does it strive to reconcile Anti-Slavery 
men to a Pro-Slavery measure. 


Towa. 

The official canvass of the late votes for two 
Representatives in Congress from Jowa is re- 
ported as follows: Ist district—Clarke, Whig, 
11,042; Hall, Dem., 11,219; 2d district—Thor- 
ington, Whig, 11,424; Hempstead, Democrat, 
9,872. From this it appears that Augustus 
Hall om) is chosen in the first district by a 
majority of 177 votes. Some of the Western 
papers state that this result is produced by the 
rejection of the returns of three counties. If 
this be true, Mr. Clarke will no doubt contest 
the scat. It will be remembered that the 
Whigs lost one member of the State Senate 
by a like decision of judges, throwing out tho 
returns from three counties. 

Michigan. 
The proceedings of the Nebraska State Con- 
vention have been received. Anthony Ten 
Eyck presided. The informal vote for Govy- 
ernor stood: John 8. Barry, 120; Andrew Par- 
sons, (present incumbent,) 10; Michael Shoe- 
maker, 11—all Cass Nebraska Hunkers; 
whereupon the farce of declaring Barry the 
unanimous nominee of the Convention was 
gone through with. The other candidates 
nominated are: For Lieut. Governor—Wm. A. 
Richmond; Secretary of State—Wnm. L. Ban- 
croft ; Superintendent of Public Instruction— 
Francis W. Shearman ; State Treasurer—Do- 
rastus Hinman; Commissioner of the State 
Land Office—Allen Goodrich ; Auditor Gener- 
al—John Swegles; Attorney General—B. F. 
H. Witherell; Member of the State Board of 
Education—Chauncey Joslin; Member of tho 
State Board of Education, to fill vacancy—Eli- 
jah H. Pilchor. They are all Nebracksites, 
and are heartily endorsed by the Detroit Free 
Press. 
Gen. Cass addressed the Convention in sup- 
port of the Nebraska bill, telling about his 
being the discoverer of the new doctrine of 
Popular Sovereignty, which he first elucidated 
in his letter to Nicholson, the editor of the 
Union. He devoted about three-quarters of 
an hour to making his speech, which was a 
very weak rehash of the arguments usually 
employed by Douglasite orators. After ho was 
done, Douglasism was thus endorsed by resolu- 
tion of the State Convention : 
Resolved, That the delegated Democracy of 
the State of Michigan here affirm their contin- 
uod support of the principles embraced in the 
resolutions adopted by the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention which assembled in Baltimore 
in June, 1852; and that the doctrine of Con- 
— non-intervention in the domestic 
egislation of the State and Territories thercin 
embodied, harmonizes with the true spirit of 
our institutions, and is the only platform upon 
which the Democratic party of the Union can 
maintain its nationality and its ascondency, 
and preserve the Univ. 


The Massachusetts Democratic State Convention. 


Boston, Sxrt. 19.—The Democrats of this 
city met in their Wards last night, and elected 
Delegates to the State Convention, to be held 
at Lowell on the 26th inst. Resolutions gp- 
proving of the Administration and its measures 
were adopted in a majority of the Wards, 
while in othors, according to The Times, a 
Democratic paper, such a harmonious spirit 
prevailed that resolves approving the policy of 
the General Government were not deemed 
necessary. 
This is one of the best jokes of the season. 
Wisconsin. 
Judge Wyman Spooner, of Walworth coun- 
vE is the “Republican” or Fusion candidate 
or Congress in the first (Milwaukee) district, 
nominated over Sherman M. Booth on the sixth 
ballot. He is a ‘veteran Free-Soiler. The 
State “Republican” or Anuti-Nebraska plat- 
form was adopted by the Convention. We sus- 
pect Mr. S. will be elected. 
Dr. Otis Hoyt (receiver of public- moneys at 
Willow river) is the “ Democratic ” (Nebraske) 
candidate in the second (Madison) district, 
nominated on the twenty-fourth ballot. (He 
had but five votes on the first.) Hon. Ben. C. 
Eastman, the present member, lod on the first 
ballot, and for some time after; but, a resolve 
approvibg of the Nebraska bill having been 
proposed and carried by a vote of 25 to 19, Mr. 
Eastman, considering this a censure of his 
votes against thet measure, withdrew his name 
from the canvass. 


Maine Election. 


The Augusta Age has returns from all the 
towns in Maine, with the exception of three 
towns and one plantation, which shows that 
Morrill lacks 901 votes of an election. In the 
Congressional districts the following are the 
majorities of the successful candidates: First, 
Wood (Whig) over Wells (Democrat) 3,031 ; in 
the second, Perry (Morrill) over Kimball (Dem- 
oorat) 2,694; in the third, Knowlton (Morrill) 
cyer Dickerson (Democrat) 1,923, and over 





attack of cholera. 









= 
son whe bere: Rogers (Democrat) 8,143 ; in 
the fifth Washburn (Whig) over Blake (Demo- 
crat) 4,214; in the sixth, so far as heard from, 
- Milliken (Free Soil) leads Fuller (Democrat) 383. 
The places in Aroestook not yet heard from, 
it is thought, cannot overcome this. The Sen- 
ate, when full, has thirty-one members. There 
are twenty-one Senators elected, viz: eleven 
Whigs, five Morrill men, and five Free-Soilers. 
To the Houso there are elected forty-one Dem- 
ocrats, forty-two Morrill Democrats, forty-four 
Whigs, twenty-three Free-Soilers, and one not 
heard from. This classification, it should be 
borne in mind, is from a Domocratic source. 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


Death of Judge Purviance. 

Battimore, Sept. 22.—Judge John Purvi- 
ance, one amongst our most venerable and re- 
spected citizens, died this morning, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-one years. Ho presided 
as Judge of Beitimore County Court, embracing 
one of the judicial districts of Maryland, for 
nearly thirty years. 


Death of I. W. Taylor. 
We record in our paper to-day the death of 
tho Hon. John W. Taylor, for many years a 


leading and prominent statesman of New 
York. 


Yellow Fever. 

On the 2ist of Septembor the yellow fover 
was increasing at Savannah, Charleston, and 
Augusta. Among the victims at Savannah 
was the Catholic Bishop Garland. 


Canadian Ratification of the Treaty. 
Boston,- Sept. 22.—A Quebec despatch says 
that the Reciprocity Treaty was confirmed by 

the Provincial Parliament on Wednesday. 


Death of George Kremer. 
George Kromer died at his residence in 
Union county, Pennsylvania, on the 11th inst., 
in the eighticth yoar of his age. 


Death of Bishop Wainwright. 
New York, Serr. 21.—Bishop Wainwright, 
who has been ill here for some days past, died 
this evening, in the 66th year of his age. 


Cholera at Pittsburgh. 
PirrssurGH, Serr. 21.—There is still no 
abatement of the ravages of the cholera. 
There hayogeen sixty deaths during the past 
twenty-four hours. To-day has been generally 
observed as @ day of fasting and prayer. 


Postmaster Arrested. 

Avsany, Szpt. 18.—Colonel North, special 
agent of the Post Office Department, arrested 
this day N. C. Nelson, Postmaster of Keese- 
ville, Essox county, N. Y., on the charge of 
robbing the mail. 


Arrest of Alleged Slave-Traders. 

New York, Sept. 20.—Capt. Smith, of tho 
brig Julia Moulton, was arrested this morning, 
charged by his mate with bringing six hun- 
dred and sixteen slaves from Africa, and land- 
ing them at Cuba. A respectable ship-chand- 
ler, Wm. C. Valentine, was also arrested, 
charged with furnishing supplies for the trade. 


Division of California. 

A newspaper has been started at Los Ango- 
les entitled, The Southern Californian. Its 
principal object seems to be to bring about a 
division of the State. 


_ 


The New Orleans Riots—The Yellow Ferer. 


Battrmore Sept. 20.—The New Orleans 
papers of Thursdey last have been received. 
The riots were not finally repressed on Tues- 
day, as has been reported. Early on Wednes. 
day morning a party of Americans visited a 
coffee house kept by Tim Duffy, which they 
completely demolished. 

John Kane was dragged out of the house by 
the mob, and is believed to have been murder- 
ed, as his body could not be found. James 
Porter, an Irishman, was shot dead in the 
street by a concealed assassin, and Barney 
Boylan was wounded. 

The military were under arms while this 
took place, bat the mob had done its work bo- 
fore they could be brought to the scene of ac- 
tion. The papers strongly condemn the May- 
or and Police for the continuance of the riot. 
On Wednesday night, up to a late hour all was 

uiet. 

, The New Orleans Courier says that the yel- 
low fever is increasing in malignity, that a 
greater number of pereons were dying at the 
Charity Hospital, and that the mortality was 
increasing in private practice. Tho deaths at 
the hospital for three day numbered ninety- 
five. 


Murder of an Officer. 

Curcaco, Serr. 19-—Patrick Cunningham, 
an Irishman, stabbed a policeman this morning, 
named Caspur Hanel, who was in the act of 
arresting him, causing instant death. 


Borde r Troubles. 


A large meeting of those opposed to the so- 
called “ Defensive Association” has becn held 
at Weston, Mo. All persons who took an 
active part in it were slayeholders, and they 
unanimously repudiated and denounced the 
resolutions of that Association, which pledged 
its members to go over into Kansas Territory, 
on the call of the slaveholders therein, and 
help expel and drive out such settlers as might 
come from the free States. The Weston Re- 
porter says of those resolutions : 2 

“They had becn the means of driving or 
keoping away from this city hundreds, per- 
haps, who would have made this their stop- 
ping point, previous to going over into Kansas. 
It is this wholesale opposition to the best inter- 
ests of our merchants and business men, thus 
driving away thousands of dollars of trade 
from our vity, this mob-law doctrine, these nul- 
lification principles, which have met with so 
sigual a rebuke by nineteen-twentieths of the 
people of this city and county.” 


General Perry. 


The Albany Evening Journal, in its classifi- 
cation of membors of Congress, reckons Gen. 
Perry, of the 3d district in Maine, as a Whig. 
He never was a Whig, but was a Democrat 
until within a year or two, even voting for 
Franklin Pierce in 1852. Mr. Milliken, of 
the 6th district, is a Free-Soiler and old Lib- 
erty party man; Mr. Knowlton is of the same 
politics. Only three of the delegation are 
even nominally Whigs.—Boston Comm. 


: The Cholera at Pittsburgh. 
PirrspurG Spt. 23.—The cholera still con- 
tinues unabated. Twenty-five new cases and 
fifteen deaths are reported this morning. 
Weather cool. River seventeen inches. Busi- 
ness dull and many stores closed. Groat alarm 
prevails. 


—————_s ____ 


A shawl is in the Crystel Palace exhibition, 
which is invoiced for duty at $2,700. If offered 
for sale, it would no doubt soon be on the back 
of some lady, even if her husband found it diffi- 
cult to get his note discounted at two per cent. 
& month. 





The New York Sun has imported paper from 
France, paying a duty of thirty per eent., and 
three per cent. more for freightage, and then 
getting a better article as cheap as that made 
at home. 





THE PRICE OF MARKETING. 


Is it not enough to provoke any poor man, 
however good-natured he may be, to read in 
the Eastern pepers of the sale of potatoes at 
67 cents per bushel, and of apples at $1 per 
barrel, (and apparently plenty at these pricee,) 
whilst in this city, surrounded by a large agri- 
cultural region, he is ying two dollars per 
bushel for potatoes, and the same price for ap- 
ples—being at the rate of five dollars per bar- 
rel? Why do not our Eastern friends send 
their surplus produce to this market? 

Nat. Intelligencer. 
The Springfield Republican says that good 
potatoes are Teing delivered at the depots in 
that vicinity for sixty-seven cents a bushel. 
Apples are abundant. Good fall and winter 
apples are sold in that vicinity, by contract, for 
one dollar a barrel. 

The Meredith Bridge (N. 8.) Democrat is in- 
formed that the price of potatoes has fallen to 
two shillings a bushel. Those vegetables are 
still growing in that region, with green vines. 
The Hartford Courant says: “We are glad 
that, for once, there is some other cry in refer- 
enco to this vegetable than tho ‘rot.’ We have 
not, in a single instance, seen an account of 
the prevalence of the ‘rot’ this year. Such 


:% 





have not moet our eyo ; while nearly every paper 
we open gives a favorable account of the state 
of the crop. In this vicinity, we think we may 
safely say that the crop is turning out. better 
then was expected, and prices have according- 
ly fallen considerably.” 





From the Boston Advertiser, Sept, 16. 
INFORMATION FOR EMIGRANTS TO KANSAS, 


1. No person receives any gift of land in 
Kansas, or of passage to Kansas, from Govern- 
ment, from the Emigrant Aid Company, or 
anybody else. But any actual settler there 
obtains @ preemption right to 160 acres, for 
which he will not have to pay for several 
years. It will then cost him $1.25 per acre. 

2. The Emigrant Aid Company of Boston, 
and that of Now York, furnish through tickets 
for $25, board exclusive. 

3. Any person who wishes to correspond 
with theee companies should obtain the names 
of all emigrants in his neighborhood, and then 
write to Thomas H. Webb, Secretary of the 
Boston Company, or Rensselaer N. Havens, 
Vice President of the New York Company. 

4, All persons who go to Kansas will wish 
to take up land. Mechanics get good wages, 
but will stake off claims with the rest. The 
winter is mild, and, to prepare for farming noxt 
summer, the emigrant will be wiso to go for- 
ward this fall, The next Boston party leaves 
Sept. 26th. 

5. The firat company have called the hill on 
which aro most of their claims, “Oread 
Mount,” in memory of the Oread Hill in Wor- 
cester, On which is the residence of Mr. Eli 
Thayer. 





THE NEW YORK KANSAS LEAGUE. 


Office at 110 Brosdway. The principal fea- 
tures of its organization are announced to be 
these: Members pay one dollar or more annu- 
ally. The officers are, a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and Secretary; the last being 
chosen by the Board of Directors, of which the 
officers are ex-cflicio members. A Master of 
Emigration, Mr. George Walter, is appointed, 
who will receivo applications, give information, 
and make arrangements for sending persons, 
families, or companies, to. Kansas, at reduced 
prices, in concert with the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, or by such other means as may prove most 
favorable and economical. 

The names of the officers are: Roe Lockwocd, 
President; Alanson Nash, Vice President; R. 
Lockwood, Treasurer; Thaddeus Hyatt, Wil- 
liam S. West, Theodore McNamee, J. R. Bar- 
hour, Theodore Dwight, John McMullen, Di- 
rectors; Theodore Dwight, Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ AID SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 


Woe haye been requested by the Auditors to 
publish the report for the quarter ending July 
27th, but for want of room we can give only a 
synopsis. We cordially commend this most 
benevolent enterprise to the favor of the pub- 
lic. A high and solemn duty has been neglect- 
ed by this community, in failing to provide 
a refuge for unfortunate and abandoned fe- 
males, and their offspring. Think of the horri- 
ble fate of a child roared up in the midst of 
prostitution! In such cases, the individual 
would seem to lose his moral responsibility, 
and the consequences of the life of crime which 
was his heritage are devolved upon the heart- 
less society which permits such things. The 
report says: 

A work of reform was commenced in this 
city last fall, with the approval of many of the 
clergy, laity, and other good citizens, and a 
house was opened for Sunday and evening 
schools and religious worship in December, 
another in April, a third in May, and arrange- 
ments were made in June for the fourth. Care 
is taken to avoid interference with other Sun- 
day echools, ours being held at a different time 
in the day. This affords an opportunity to at- 
tend twice a day; and we urge the children 
whom we gather in to attend the other schools 
also, and invite the children of other schools to 
attend ours. We believe that good has been 
done, and the prospects are encouraging. 

There are calls for schools on this plan in 
other parts of the District, and we ehall cheer- 
fully respond to such calls as fast as teachers 
and houses can be obtained. 

In our second department, also, considerable 
progress has been made. The favorable ex- 
proseion of more than six hundred of our citi- 
zens of standing aad respectability, and many 
of the members of both Houses of Congress, in- 
cluding their Committees on this District, as 
well as some favorable action in the Senate, 
and a conviction resting on the minds of some 
of those whose reform is sought, that an asy- 
lum is the only medium by which they can 
hope for a rescue from their present danger 
and degradation, may surely be eet down as 
an advance. Some of them have children, and 
are favorably affzcted by efforts to educate, ele- 
vate, and save them from a seeming impending 
fate. 

t is gratifying to find that Christians gener- 
ally undorstand that both of those works of 
reform are emphatically common ground, where 
efliciency depends _much oa united effort 
amongst those of different denominations. 

Our third department of labor is like the 
others in an important respect, the persons re- 
quiring aid being, like the others, unable to 
help themselves. The honcst, industrious, and 
respectable, but unfortunate poor, who some- 
times suffer much rather than incursthe odium 
of public pauperism, surely deservo a home 
among friends who take pleasure in adminis- 
tering relief to the suffering, and among whom 
they can feel that they are not burdensome. 

Our financial concerns have been thus far 
quite limited. Moderate salaries wore fixed 
tor the missionary, matron, and teachers of day 
and evening schools; but the missionary has 
presented no claim, and the others have not 
extered upon the field, no buildings for the asy- 
lum or the school houses having been obtained. 
The funds have been given chiefly unsolicited 
by benevolent persons who saw that some were 
required. The donations were small, but ade- 
quate to the demand ; and we see no reason to 
doubt that donations will increase with the in- 
creased demand. The cash donations amount 
to $18.72. The disbursements amount to 
$18.75 The donations other than cash amcunt 
to $27.23. «Donors are referred to the accounts 
in the hands of the auditors. 

To all who have aided the canse, our most 
hearty thanks are tendered. Publishers out of 
the city who may aid us by copying our report 
or giving an outline will receive our thanks, if 
they send copies to the Corresponding Sccreta- 
ry of the Friends’ Aid Society, Washington 
D.C, 

And now, desiring to extend our operations, 
we appeal to a generous public for extended 
liberality. Ladies and gentlemen of the city 
of Washington, and all others who have an in- 
terest in the metropolis of this great nation, 
this is your cause a8 well as ours; and we 
trust you will not expect us to come before you 
in the character of beggars for your charities. 
Tho peace, happiness, and honor of your beau- 
tiful city, ali present high motives for united 
and efficient effort. Did we deem these mo- 
tives insufficient, we would refer you to the 
happiness afforded by @ consciousness of hay- 
ing done good; to the fact that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive;” to an exalted 
happiness, far above ail pecuniary considera- 
tions, of being instrumental in reforming and 
elevating the vicious and degraded, and “ ma- 
king glad the hearts of many who shall rise 
up and call you blessed.” ; 

N. B. Norturop, Financial Agent. 





From l’Echo Universel (the Hague) of Aug. 30. 
THE CASE OF CAPT. GIBSON. 


The affair of Captain Gibson, far from sub- 
siding, appears, on the contrary, to have en- 
tered a phase of a moro eerious character. This 
we are led to infer, at least, from recent facts 
that have come to our knowledge, and which, 
in the present state of the question, we do not 
believe that we ought to withheld from the 
ublic. 
, The American Government would appear to 
occupy itself in an especial manner with the 
claim of Mr. Gibson. A few days ago, Mr. A. 
Dudley Mann, Assistant Secretary of State at 
Washington, arrived at Paris, and was about 
to proceed directly for the Hague; bat, upon 
further reflection, he has decided, instead of 
coming himself, to send a telegraphic commu- 
nication to Mr. Belmont, requesting him to 
proceed to France, in order to receive new in- 
structions. We are furthermore assured that 
Mr. Mann is not satisfied with the manner in 
which Mr. Belmont has managed the case, 
and that he blames him for not having ob- 





mand “a full and speedy indemnity for the 
pa committed by the authorities of Neth- 
erlands India.” ; 
That is the language, we are assured, of the 
American Government, which will not confine 
itself to mere words—an order having been 
sent to the East Indies, to the effect that two 
of the vessels of Commodore Perry’s squadron 
shall remain in the Eastern waters, to await 
further instructions from the Navy Department 
at Washington. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, Sept. 21, 1854, 

The steamer Arabia arrived at five o'clock 
this afternoon, bringing dates from Liverpool 
to the 9th of September, being four days later 
than by the last arrival. 

THE WAR. 

Russia rofuses the propositions made by 
Austria as preparatory to opening negotiations 
for peace—declares her determination to retire 
behind the Prath, and there await the course 
of events, whether hostile or peaceable. 

A special meeting of the Austrian Cabinet 
has decided that this refusal is not casus belli 
against Russia; consequently, Austria will 
maintain her present position, awaiting the re- 
sult of the allied attack on Sebastopol. 

New negotiations are hatching between 
Austria, Prussia, and the German States, with 
the view to peace. 

It is said that Nicholas is about to proclaim 
his third son, Nicholas, King of Poland. 

Bomarsund has been destroyed, and the 
troops have all re-embarked. is is the only 
item of news we have from the Baltic. 

A portion of the Crimea expedition embark- 
ed at Varna on tho 2d inatant, and sailed for 
the rendezvous at Baltschick. 

‘ Greece refuses to pay her indemnity to Tar- 
ey. 
There has been no change in affairs in the 
Principalities. 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

From France and Great Britain there is no 

news of special import. 
SPAIN. 

Mr. Soulé has left Madrid for Frahee. The 
Spanish papers assert that ho left on eccount 
of the fact that he had a share in an insurrec- 
tion which took place at Madrid on the 28th 
of August. 

MARKETS. 

Liverpool, Sept. 9.—Breadstuffe—Flour— 
Milligan quotes Western Canal at 28s. 6d., 
and Ohio at 31s. 6d. Corn—white and yellow, 
33s. Maxwell reports the weather for agri- 
cultural purposes very favorable, and that the 
imports of breadstuffs are small. Flour has 
advanced 1s., with sales of Western Canal at 
28s."6d. ; Baltimore, 29s, 6d. a 30s.; Ohio, 32s. 
Wheat has advanced 3s., with sales of white at 
8s. 9d. @ 9s. 2d., and red at 8s. a 8s. 6d. Corn 
has declined 6d., with sales of yellow at 35s. 

Provieions—Bardeanch reports bacon as un- 
changed, with a moderate demand at previous 
rates. Pork is dull. Bacon is firm. Lard is 
firm. Sales of the week 200 cwt. at 52s. 6d. 
Tallow has declined 5s. 

Latest by Tclegraph from London. 

Paris, Friday Night.—Despatches from Dant- 
zi¢ announce that Admiral Napier would leave 
Led Sund on the morning of the 9th, with the 
Gladiator, Cumberland, and Belle Isle, for 
England. 

M. Benkendorf waited personally upon 

rince Charles, of Prussia, an avowed partisan 
of the Russian policy, to whom he was charg- 
ed with a letter from the Czar. 

A large deputation of the Swedish Diet have 
demanded the occupation of the Aland Isl- 
ands, and their incorporation with the Swe- 
dish dominions. 

The cholera and elections occupy the atten- 
tion of the Spanish people. 





MARRIAGE, 

In West Haven, on Monday morning, the 
18th inst., by Rev. Mr. Love, D. W. BarTLett 
and Junta M. Painter, daughter of Alexis 
Painter, Esq. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICE. 


Tho next stated meeting of the Synod of the Free 
Presbyterian Church U.S., will be held in Green- 
field, Highland county, Ohio, on the fourth Thursday 

26th) of October next, at 11 o'clock A. M. 
J.R Gisson, Stated Clerk. 

Frankfort, Ohto, Sept. 15, 1854. 





NO WONDER HE WAS THANKFUL. 


READ AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES. 


RocueEsteErR, October, 19, 1852. 

0S" GentLeweN: Having experienced tho ben- 
eficial effects of Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills, 
I take great pleasure in recommending them to the 
public. 1 focl warranted in saying that they ero a 
certain cure for liver complaints aad all bilious dis- 
eases, no matter how difficult or long standing. I 
myself was afllicted with this dreadful disease for 
over two years, and, oh! how thankful I am that I 
heard of thoso Pills. I purchased of one of your 
agents three boxes, and before I had finished tho 
third box, was completely cured. I verily believe, 
but for Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills, I should now have 
been in my grave; but as it is, I am now enjoying 
the best of health, and stand a living witness of the 
efliciency of Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills. Besides re- 
covering my health, I consider that I have saved in 
pocket some two or three hundred doijlars physician’s 
fees. 

This testimony I give you with the greatest pleas- 
ure, and hope it may do something towards making 
these invaluable Pills known to all who are suffering 
with Livor Complaint. WiturAm Hiss, 

Traveller in Western New York. 

P.S. Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills, also 
his great Amorican Vermifuge or Worm Destroyer, 
can now bo had at all respectable Drug Stores in 
this city. 

OG Purchasers will please be careful to ask for, 
and take none but, Dr. McLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 
There are other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, 
now before the public. 8 





OG A wonderful discovery has recently been 
made by Dr. Curtis, of this city, in the treatment of 
Consumption, Asthma, and all diseases of the lungs. 
We refor to “ Dr. Curtis’s Hygeana, or Inhaling 
Hygean Vapor and Cherry Syrup.” With this now 
method, Dr. C. has restored many afllicted onos to 
perfect health—as an evidence of which, he has in- 
numerable certificates. Speaking of the treatment, 
a physician remarks: It is evident that inhaling, 
constantly breathing an agreeable, healing vapor, the 
medicinal properties must come in direct contact with 
the whole of the wrial cavity of the lungs, and thus: 
escape the many and varied changes produced upon 
them when introduced into the stomach, and sub- 
jected to the process of digestion. Ths Hygeana is 
for sale at all the Druggists throughout the couatry. 

New York Dutchman, January 14. 

Soe advertizemont of Medicated Inhalation in an- 

other column of this paper. 


SPLENDID OFFERS! 
The United States Journal, 


OW IN ITS FIFTH VOLUME, and having al- 
a.“ ready roached a circulation of over 80,000—a 
newspaper of the largest class, containing fifty-six 
spacious columns, filled with the current news from 
all parts of the world, alarge amount of Literary 
and Scientific Matter, Bank Note List and Price Cur- 
rent, and, as a new and valuable feature, each num- 
ber will hereafter contain two beautifully-engraved 
portraits of distinguished individuals—is published on 
the first of cach month by J. M. Emerson & Co., 1, 8, 5, 
and 7 Spruce street, New York, at the unprecedent- 
ed low price of twenty-five cents a year. A valuable 
premium book is sent to each porson getting up a 
club; and, in 2ddition, the following rich premiums, 
amounting to over 

One Thousand Dollars / 
will, on the 25th day of May, 1855, be awarded to 
the twenty-six persons forwarding between now and 
that time the twenty-six highest numbers of subscri- 
bers in their order: 
The first premium,in money -~ - -  -$200 
The second premium, a sewing machine worth- 120 
The third premium, a sewing machine worth - 100 
The fourth premium, a gold watch worth - - 100 
The fifth and sixth, each a gold watch worth - 50 
The next ten, each a silver watch worth - - 20 
Tho next twenty, each such books as they shall 
solect, at publishers’ prices, worth . - 


THE UNITED STATES MAGAZINE, 
Containing 32 large quarto pages, tinted covers, on 
fine paper, profusely and elegantly illustrated, is pub- 
lished on the 15th of each month, at tho low prices of 
one dollar a year. A splendid premium is sent to 
each person getting up a club; and. in addition, 

f. ‘hree Trousand Dollars / 
is to be awarded to the 259 persons sending the lar- 
gest number of subscribers. For farthor 
see specimen copy of the Magazine, which will be 
sent on receipt of six cents, or specimen copy of the 
Journal, which will be sent gratis to any one ordering 
it. Address J.M. EMERSON & CO., 
Sep.21. 1, 3, 5, and 7, Spruce st., New York. 
kG To newspapers giving this one or more inser- 











served more explicitly the positive instructions 








Farley (Whig) 2408; in the fourth, Ben- 


accounts may have been published, but they | 


of the State Department, that he should de-. 


tions, and sending us a marked copy of the paper 
containing it, we will send both publications one yoar. 








OOMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
New and Elegant Edition in One Volume / 
C BLANOHARD, 82 Nassau stroet, Now York» 
e has just published 
THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 
Freely translated and condensed by Hanniar Mar- 
a in cond octavo Lagan yng S36 pears, — 
eo, Very su’ or r, and in the best styl 
Wigs loth Dinding. Price $2.50. mer 
he publisher refers the readi 
thinking public, to the ve rato criticisms of 
this “ Bacon of the XIXth Century,” in all the lead- 
ing Reviews in Europe and America. Sept. 283—3t 


A BOOK OF RARE BEAUTY AND GRBAT IN- 

; TERBST. 
Third Edition now Roady. 

MES, OAKES SMITH’S NEW ROMANCE, 

ERTHA AND LILY; Or, Tue PArsorace or 

Bexcn Guan. One elegant 12mo vol.; price $1. 

The following brief extracts are but the key notes 

of lengthy reviews. No recent book has received 

more marked attention from the press: 

It compols the reader to lingor over its pages.— 

Tribune. 


, and especially th 
ola 





feclings.—Albany Argus. 
fiction — WV. Y. Day Book. 


fascinating. —Phil. News. 
Altogethor it is a remarkable book,—JV. Y. Chris- 
tian Enquirer. 
No romance more desorves a wide-sproad popular- 
ity. —Providenes Post. 
Striking truths boldly presented.—Rural New- 
Yorker. 
Springing from a heart overflowing with love and 
sympathy.—Pittsburgh Visiter. 
Strange scenes, powerful dialogue, and exquisite 
imagery.— Transcript. 
We know of one woman who says it is a brave 
book.— Boston Commonwealth. 
Fragrant with mouutain and valley flowers and 
water lilios—V. Y. Dispatch. 


Womanly genius under its happiest and purest in- 
spirations—Albany Atlas. 


has truth.— Boston Bes. 
Sure to captivate the reader.— NV. Y. Atlas, 
The ladies will find it a graceful and fascinating 
production.— Phil. City Item. 
Just what might be expected from a brilliant 
woman.—Allany Express. 
A female delicacy of taste and perception. — Ladies’ 
Ropository. 
A moral perspective of rare beauty and signifi. 
cance —Harper’s Magazine. 
8o intensely interesting, we read it at ono sitting. — 
Cleveland Farmer. 


A “prose poom,” replete with melody and image- 
ip thesis Chroniele. 


genius.—lV. Y. Herald. 

True to nature and every day life—Albany Spee- 
tator. 

Cannot fail to goed the reader with noble par- 
poses.— Christian Freeman. 

Wili be eagerly sought for and read.— Water Cure 
Journal. 

The stylo is glowing and impassioned.— Rochester 

mertcan. - ‘ 

Its pages leave a very attractive impression.—Sa- 
lem Gacette. ; 

Will prove a valuable accession to the home cir- 
clo.— Ladies’ Enterprise. 

Will be read, and find many enthusiastic readers.— 
Bangor Mercury. 

A beautifal creation. — Boston Transeript. 

Comes before the reader with oarnestness, fresh- 
noss, and power.— Eclectie. 

The book before usis bravely writton.— Prov. Una. 

The very best fiction wo have read for years.— 
Glen's Falls Republican. 

Characters in it worthy of lasting fame.— Hartford 
Republican. 

All her works bear the impress of gonius.—O/ive 
Branch. 

It is a beautiful story —Sandusky Democrat. 

Planned and oxecuted in a masterly manner.— 
Worcester Palladium. 

It is a most engaging and attractive volume.— 
Ulster Republican. 

Unique in character and elegant in style.— Satur. 
day Evening Post. 

Possesses a deeper interest than a mere fictitious 
narrative.—Hudson Republican. 

It cannot fail to enchain the reader.— Oneida Sa- 
chem. 

Will not be laid aside till the contents are devour- 
ed.— Hingham Journal. 

Not inferior to the best of Lamartino’s.—Ohio 
Farmer. 

A work of extraordinary morit.— Kingston (lV. 
Y.) Journal. 

The characters and interest are well sustained.— 
Vernon Transcript. 

It will provoke discussion and clicit admiration.— 
Cleveland Herald. 

Contains many truths found in life's experience.— 
Boston Freeman. 

Beautiful both in thought and language.— Moeraan- 
tile Guide. 

The story is a majestic one.—Ontario Messenger. 

It will please the common roader of fiction.— Roch- 
ester Democrat. 

It will be conceded a mastorly effort—Auburn 
Advertiser. 

It will have many readers.—Portland Transoript. 

The story is beautiful and winoing.—-Bu/falo Ez- 
WreSS. 
‘ Wo have read it through with unflagging interest. 
Portland Eclectic. 
’ Some of the dashes at real life aro capital —PAzi. 
Mercury. 

Will sustain her well-won reputation. — Oneida 
Herald. 

The fair author has been eminently suecossful.— 
Buffalo Republic. 

A work of uncommon freshness and power.— State 
of Maine. 

The style is very beautiful—tho pooms oxquisite.— 
NV. Y. Express. 

It is written with great powor, and deeply passion- 
ate—Sunday Times, 
She is a talented and vigorous writer.—Salem Re- 
guster. 
Contains many beautiful reflections and desorip- 
tions.--Albany Journal. 

Sho needs only to speak, and it is good as singing. 
Empire City. 

It will bo found to convey a healthy moral—Me- 
tropolitan. 

Destined to produce a moral and social revolution: 
East Boston Gazette. 

She is widely known as @ graceful writer.—Syra- 
cuse Chronicle. 
Awoell-written and finely-spun story.— Boston Post. 
Read it, and, having dono so, wo venture to say 
you will pronounce it the book of the day.—A/Jany 
Transcript. 


Published and for sale to the trade by 
J.C. DERBY, New Marble Buildings, 
No. 119 Nagsau stroet, New York ; 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, &,CO., Boston; H. W. 
DERBY, Cincinnati. Sept. 28. 
Single copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


DYSPEPS#QIA CURED!!! 

EYMANN’S DYSPEPSIA ELIXIR is a com- 

plete and infallible cure for Dyspepsia. 
Read the testimony of those who have used the 
Elixir: 
Hermann’s Drspxpsta Erixtr.—A single bottle 
of this great medicine has oured one of the proprio- 
tors of this paper of two years’ suffering from that 
dreadful discaso, Dyspepsia. We recommend it to 
our readers from a sense of duty.—Amer. Cruiser, 
Sept. 30, 1854. 


From a Pursicrtan.—I have used two bottles of 
the Hlixir, and now pronounce myself cured of Dys- 
popsia. A. P. Carman, D. D. S., 

808 Bleecker st., New York. 


I have been afilicted for years past with Dyspep- 
sia, and have been coraplotely neve by one bottle 
only of Heymann’s Elixir. - D. CALLAHAN, 

34 Carmine st , New York. 


From Mr. Gosiine, or GosLine’s RESTAURANT, 
N. Y.—I have’ boen completely cured of Dyspepsia 
by six successive days’ use of the Elixir, 

L. GosLine, 
Residence 180 w. 25th st, New York. 


I have suffered for fourteen years. Two bottles of 
Heymann’s Dyspepsia Elixir have restored me to per- 
fect health. ARABELLA A. DocxsTaDER, 

No. 8 Cornelia st., New York. 


Prepared and sold by HEYMANN & 00., 197 
Broadway, New York, and can be had of all Drug- 
gists throughout the country. Price $1 per bottle, 
or 6 bottles for $5, sent free of charge, on receipt of 
price. Sept. 283—3m 


TO YOUNG MEN! 
And others desiring Employment. 
CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
ILLER, ORBON, & MULLIGAN, Auburn and 
Buffalo, New York, will give immediate, con- 
stant, and very lucrative employment, te 
ONE THOUSAND AGENTS, 


to labor chiefly in the counties where they reside, in 
selling the most 


Popular, Interesting, and Useful Books, 
published in this country. The List of Books is very 
large, and embraces a great variety. They are se- 
lected and made with especial reference to the wants 
of the People. They vary in price from 25 cents to 
$2 ee volume, are neatly and strongly bound, gen- 
erally illustrated with beautiful steel and other En- 
gre , and embrace History, Popular Biography, 
arratives and Travels, Agriculture Temperance, 
Theology, Books for the a Standard 
Poetry, Law and School Books, &. 
N.B. Terms, Descriptive Catalogues, Circulars, 
and full particulars, furnished gratis, on spplication 
ost paid) to 
esis MILLER, ORTON, & MUBLEGSS, 

















Sparkling thoughts and humane and benevolent 
More powerfully written than any recent work of 


Another story of exquisite beauty—graceful and 


A “romance,” but full of life. It has power; it 


Well vindicated her reputation as a woman of 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No 285 Broadway, New York, havo just pub- 
I. Fuorenor Herron; or, § i ~ 
dow. By the Author of “Clara Buacley part oe 
75 centa. 
A beautiful story for girls. 


boen greatly interested 
Observer. of 


II. Fritz Haroup; or, The Temptat 
Mrs. Sarah A. Myers. 16mo. ; 60 conte. = 

In this fascinating story are bound u many 
cellent monitory lessons to the young, * *™ Tho 
characters have an air of great naturalness, and 
many of the descriptions aro touching and beauti- 
ftul—Arguas. 

III. Gratirupk: An Exposition of the 10 
Pealm. By Rev. John 7 A ee 13mo; 75 ao 

This is a rich, practical and devotional work, that 
will be read with deep and thoughtful interest by 
those who oan appreciate the infintte claims of di- 
Vine grace and goodness on our gratitude.— Christian 

lbserver. 

IV. More Wor.ps Tuan Onx. By Sir David 
Brewster. 16mo. ; 60 cents. Second Thousand. 

A rich and truly valuable work, on a subject of 
commanding interest.—Osscrver. 

The reasoning of the author is conclusive; the 
spirit of the essay is excelleat; and tho subject, as 
hero treated, ono which is calculated to ennoble and 
enrich the reader.— Chronicle. 


V. Vara; or, The Child of Adoption. 18mo.; $1. 

We would give something to know who is the au- 
thor of thie delightful book.— Buffalo Ezpress. 

One of the most charming books we havo read for 
a long time.— Religious Herald. 

“ After perusing “‘ Vara,” the heart seems hallow- 
od by a holy spirit.— Merchants’ Guide. 

VI. Cusntes Rovsszt_; or, Industry and Hon- 
esty. By the author of “Three Months Under the 
Snow.” 18mo.; 40 cents. 

A very interesting story, The moral is excellent, 
and tho religious tone of the book pure and health- 
ful.— Union. 

VSI. Tue Woopcorren or Leyanon AND THE 
Eines or Lucerna. By the author of the “ Morn. 
tag and Night Watehes.” i8mo.; 50 cents. 

VIII. Discourses axp Sayinas or ovr Lorp 
Jesus Canist. Illustrated in a series of Exposi- 
tions. By John Brown,D. D. 2 vols. 8vo0.; $4. 

Where several conflicting opinions of the learned 
are detailed, his discriminatien is edmirablo; when 
his own interpretation is given, it is set forth with so 
much clearness, and appears go reasomable, that tho 
remler will seldom feel disposed to withhold his as- 
seat. Asan able expomtor—clear, candid, compre- 
hensive—Dr. Brown is unrivalled among British di- 
vinos.— Kitto. 

IX. Fematw Scrirrurz Caanacters. By the 
Rev. Wm. Jay. Royal 12mo.; $1. 

By all sincere Christian women, the world over, 
this volume will ee regarded as a spiritual treasure. 


Presbyterian. 


—_ 


* * * We have 
n it ourselves.— Wow York 


By 


Ox- 





X. Jay’s Mornina anp Evenina Exercises. A 
new edition, in large type, in 4 volumes, royal 12mo. 
Price, $1 per volume. 

This is a new edition of an excellent practical 
work, beautifwliy printed on large and fair type, and 
bound inoloth. The execution of theso volumes is 
in tho best style, entitling these to a preference bo- 
fore all other editions. As the work is highly appro- 
ciated on boa the Atisntic, it is sufficient to 
say that wo nothing more pure and scriptu- 
ral in sontiment—nothing more elevated and devo- 
tional in spirit—nothing more simple and beautiful, 
than the reflectigm#on the lessons from the Bible 
contained in. this work.—Christian Observer. 

*y* An tho above sent by mail, free of port- 
age, on Of the price. Sept. 21—2t. 


M, W. DODD, PUBLIBHER, NEW YORK. 
Tho Great Work on 
ROMANISM_ VS, AMERICANISM. 
THE LECTURES COMPLETE OF FATHER GAVAZZI. 
Revised.and Edited by Himself. 
5 bg is eminently a Book for the Times. Wo 
have here sct forth the dangers of popular lib- 
erty from foreign influence, especially Romanism, in 
a manner which for brilliancy, for soul-stirring elo- 
quences, for the array of facts and force of argument, 
has never bow surpassed. Among the subjects of 
the Twenty Lectures embraced in the volume, aro 
discussed ‘‘ Popsdom and Freedom,” “ Tho Bible and 
the oe System,” “Tho Jesuits,” “The Present 
War of Popory against Protestantism,” etc. 

To favor an extensive circulation, the volume is 
ut at the low price of 75 cents. Colporteurs, Agente, 
Societies, etc., furnished for distribution or selling 
again at low rates. 
Sept. 14—3t 











N. W. DODD, Publisher. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMEER, 
ICKNOR & FIELDS will publish, 
, Saturday, September 9, 
Literary Recreations and Miscellanies. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
One volume, 16mo. Price $1. 


MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 
BY NATHANIEL HA VTHORNE. 


New and Enlarged Edition, uniform with his othor 
works. 2 yolumes, l6mo. Price $f.50. 





Saturday, Seytember 16, 
POEMS, 
BY THOMAS W. PARSONS, 
One volume l6mo. Price $1. 


Saturday, September 23, 


Memorable Women: the Story of their Lives. 
BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 


With eight fine iliustrations. By Birket Fostor. 
One volume i6mo. Price $1. 


Saturday, September $0. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF GENIUS, © 
In some of its Relations to Culttitgagad ciety. 
BY HENRY -GILES) © 
One volume 16mo Bept. t—46 














LOWELL MASON’S 
IS NOW READY. 

It Contains nearly Eleven Him 
ND is the most extensive ¢ 


ever pu t 
following distinet works 
ume, vig: ee 


I nized, 
© usual keys, ninor, 
chorus. There-are tunes ay priat 






to ¢ 
the vario gs, from tnose of the dee peni- 
— rai i Sigh degree Fa ju me oe 
tant in I eo. ere are tunes 


mating and tunes , tunes of excitement and 










here are tune and tunes long, tunes low and 
tunes high, tunes soft and tunes loud, tants quick 
and tunes slow, tunes easy and tunes difficult, tunes 
good and tunes— not so good.” 
There are tunes in profusion for choirs, and no 
lack of those which are suited to congregational uso. 
There are tunes of about 
120 DIFFERENT METRES, 
being a larger variety than are presented in any 
,other work. 
AN ANTHEM BOOK. 
The pages of tho Hallelujah contain 2 sufficient 
amount of Anthems, Motets, and Set Pieces general- 
ly, to form of themselyos & considerable volume. 
There aro Y 
MORE THAN 8EVENTY ANTHEMS, 
bosides Chants, &c. 

A SINGING 8CHOOL MANUAL. 
The publishers risk little in claiming that this is 
the most comprehensive and complete work for classes 
yetissued, Tho department termed “ The Singing 
School,” embraces 
340 EXERCISES, ROUNDS, GLEES, ETC., 
Thus farnishing an abundance of matter for practico 
in choirs as well as schools. An entirely new fea- 
ture in this department, now introduced for the first 
time, is what is termed . 
MUSICAL NOTATION IN A NUT SHELL. 
A condensed exposition of the elements of music, in- 
tended for such short schools as aro confined to ten 
or twenty lessons. 
Another new feature is the introduction of 

INTERLUDES, 

Which are printed in connection with nearly all the 
tunes, and which must add greatly to its value whon 
used in connection with an instrument or inatru- 
ments. In some tunes the instrumental accompani- 
ment is added throughout. 
In the general characteristics of its music, the 
Hallelujah may be said to resemble the Carmina 
Sacra more than any of Mr. Mason’s previous works, 
it being of the samo practicable rd useful charac- 
ter. Yet it is believed that the Hallelujah is far in 
advance of any of the author’s previous books, in the 
real beauty and eage of its melodies and harmonics, 
as well as the variety of its rythmic forms. 

The price of the Hallelujah in Boston or New York 
will be $7.50 per dozen, cash. In order to facilitate 
its examination by teachers and leaders of choirs, 
we will send a single copy by mail, prepaid, to any 
such who will remit us seaty cents in money Or post- 
age stamys. 

A new cantata, entitled 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 

Was prepared by Mr. George Root for the pages of the 
Hallelujah, but, in order to make room for the im- 
mense variety which has been introduced, it was 
found necessary to omit it, and it is therefore issued 
in a soparate form, at $2 per dozen; single copies, 
for examination, 15 cents. 

Both these works may be purchased of Booksellers 


% blished b 
generally. Pu ” MASON BROTHERS, 
No. 23 Park Row, New York; 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 
Sept. 21—2teow4t No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


HARPER ONE YEAR, 
FOR ONLY TWO DOLLARS! 


ND all other periodicals at equally low prices. 
See my “ Periodical List” for September, now 
le I shall be happy to mail gratis, and 
Sree of postage, to all post paid applicants. 

: eee “DD. ORVIS, 
Aug. 31—5t_ 130 Fulton street, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
0 circulate in every county in the Union some 


most rapid selling, popular, and beautifully il- 
lustrated sahtoription Books. A’ small cash capital 

















Sept. 7-4t Auburn or Buffalo, 
hlet Printing executed by BURLL 
BLANCHARD, Sixth street, Washington. 


required. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, . Feb. 16, 


ness, of en rentleness, of solemnity and 
of such me: meth the dweiling place of 
the Most re are eingiug tunes and 
speaking tun ntabile and tunes rocitando 


tunes of repose, tunes of loftiness and tunes of meek- wes 
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